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LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 

A PAPER entitled ‘ Regulations for 
Secondary Schools’ has been recently issued 
by the Board of Education (Circular 555, 
Wyman & Sons, price 1d.), in which rules 
are given for the pronunciation of Latin. 
The recommendations, or one might almost 
say the commands, of the Board are based 
on 
“the scheme of reformed pronunciation adopted 
by the Classical Association, and approved by the 
Philological Societies of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
Head Masters’ Conference, the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Head Masters, and the Assistant Masters’ 
Association,” 
and it is hoped that the rules, which are 
subjoined, ‘‘ will be in general use not later 
than the beginning of next school year,” 
of course among the junior classes or lower 
forms as @commencement. On p. 2 we read, 
not without amusement, that 
“the Board have to point out that if, as seems 
likely, a standard pronunciation becomes within a 
few years practically universal, those who have not 
become used to it at school will be placed at some 


disadvantage. It is therefore very desirable that, 
even at the cost of some temporary additional 


effort, they should become accustomed to the use of 
the standard pronunciation while still learning 
Latin at school.” 

This is what is called a hysteron-proteron, 
or rather, as logicians say, a petitio prin- 
cipii, which has been defined as “‘ the fallacy 
of begging the question—a taking for granted 
in argument of that which has yet to be 
proved.” If any meaning can be extracted 
from this confused phraseology, it is this: 
a standard pronunciation will probably 
become universal in a few years’ time; let 
it therefore be adopted at once ! 

What does this big word “ universal ” 
mean? Is it confined to Great Britain 
and Ireland ? or does it include in its proper 
signification the countries of Europe, such 
as Germany, France, and Italy, not to speak 
of the United States of America, over all 
of which the British Board of Education 
has no more control than the man in the 
moon? [I take it that this ukase is meant 
to apply only to English secondary schools; 
and as regards the pronunciation of the 
Latin vowels, and, with some reservation, 
of the diphthongs, I should gladly welcome 
its reception. These for centuries we have 
pronounced in our own insular fashion, and 
have gone against the European custom 
in such a way that those of our own nation 
who were well acquainted with Latin have 
had much ado to make themselves under- 
stood on the Continent. Strype tells us, 
in his ‘Life of the Learned Sir Thomas 
Smith,’ who attempted the reformation 
of Greek pronunciation, that, 

“being abroad, he took notice of the different ways 
of speaking Latin; which, although he did not 
like, especially the French, who sounded Latin very 
corruptly, yet he conformed himself to their manner 
of speech. And when he came into Italy, he fol- 
lowed them there in pronouncing some letters 
different from our way; as when he came home he 
returned to speak as his countreymen did.”—Ed. 
London, 1698, p. 20. 

Vigneul-Marville, in his ‘Mélanges d’His- 
toire et de Littérature,’ from which Isaac 
D'Israeli_ has borrowed much without 
acknowledgment in his ‘ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,’ writes thus :— 


**La prononciation des n’est pas moins 
dure be leur langage: mais ils sont insuportables 
quand ils prononcent le Latin. Le savant Hubert 

nguet dans les Lettres Latines qu’il adresse ad 
Philippum Sydneum, jeune Seigneur Anglois, lui 
recommande sur tout d’apprendre dans les Colléges 
d’ Allemagne, ow il étudioit alors, 4 bien prononcer le 
Latin, les Anglois ayant ce défaut d’affecter dans 
leur langue méme une trés-méchante prononciation. 
L/usage de la Langue Francoise et de la Langue 
Italienne, sert un peu & les redresser, comme cela 
se remarque dans ceux qui ont demeuré quelque 
tems en France et en Italie.”—Ed. 1702, vol. i. p. 29 
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When in Italy, more than forty years 

ago, I was told by those who knew that John 
Henry Newman, afterwards Cardinal, could 
scarcely be understood when speaking in 
Latin on account of his pronunciation of the 
vowels. It will, therefore, be a great gain 
if the sounding of these letters which pre- 
vails throughout Europe should be adopted 
in England, which is the chief exception. In 
Ireland the Catholic clergy have always 
adhered to the continental system ; 
in Scotland, before the days of George 
Buchanan, and even up to our own time, 
the same pronunciation has been, and is 
still, followed, as I am informed. The words 
that Sir Walter Scott puts into the mouth 
of James I., in the ninth chapter of ‘ The 
Fortunes of Nigel,’ are as true now as when 
they were supposed to be uttered. ‘‘ We 
keep,” says the King, 
**the genuine and Roman pronunciation, like other 
learned nations on the Continent, sae that we hold 
communing with any scholar in the universe, who 
can but speak the batts tongue ; whereas ye, our 
learned subjects in England, have introduced into 
your universities, otherwise most learned, a fashion 
of pronouncing like unto the ‘nippit foot and 
clippit foot’ of the bride in the fairy tale, whilk 
manner of speech (take it not amiss that I be round 
with you) can be understood by no nation on earth 
saving yourselves; whereby tin, quoad Anglos, 
ceaseth to be communis lingua, the general drago- 
man, or interpreter, between all the wise men of 
the earth.” 

As regards the diphthongs, I doubt whether 
(poena)=o-+e, nearly as o¢ in 
not as ea in Dean, nor as ay in play,”’ will be 
universally received, but I do not object to 
it. 

But it is a very different matter when we 
come to the consonants. We are told that 
“c, g, t, s, are always hard,’’ which means 
that we must henceforth pronounce them 
hard, and that, if the same system of pro- 
nouncing Latin is to become universal, all 
other nations will in time do likewise, ne 
Scotis quidem exceptis, nec ne excipiendis. 
This is the subject I wish especially to bring 
before the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ not only 
over the Border, but on the Continent. It 
seems impossible to believe that Italians, 
Frenchmen, Germans, or Spaniards, not to 
mention others, will ever try to tune their 
throats to such a sound as this. If we take 
the first letter c, which must always be hard 
according to the new ukase, what are we 
to say about such a word as “Cicero” ? 
“Tt is generally admitted,’’ writes Hove- 
lacque (‘The Science of Language,’ trans- 
lated by Keane, London, 1877, p. 221), 

“that before the vowels a, 0, u, and before con- 
sonants, the Latin c has the same sound as /; but 


and | 


boil, 


what was the pronunciation before e and i? Did 
it sound like cA, as in Italy, or like ts, as in Ger- 
| many, or like s, as in France [and England]? Did 
| the Latins say Chichero, Tsitsero, or Sisero?” 

| Then, because the Goths turned ‘“‘ carcer ”’ 
into karkara, for an example, and the Latins. 
‘represented by c the Greek x, he concludes 
that the former was sounded hard ‘‘ down 
_to the sixth or even seventh century of our 
era.’ I am not inclined to accept the 
Goths as my teachers in pronunciation, 
nor am I willing to believe that the Greeks 
sounded their kappa hard before the 
vowels e and 7. ‘On sait les disputes et 
les haines soulevées & propos de la pronon- 
ciation réelle de la lettre 'k,’’ says Alphonse 
Karr (‘Voyage autour de mon Jardin,’ 
Lettre xxix.). It comes to this—that the 
learned are no more certain about the sound 
of the Latin c before e and 7 than they are 
about the sound of the Greek x before the 
same vowels. Plutarch and Longinus, it 
is true, call the Roman orator Kixepwr, but 
as they do not use the same Latin spelling, 
for they add a letter, I do not see how they 
help us in this matter of pronunciation of his 
name. 

Cicero’s grandfather, or one of his ances- 
tors, was famed for his skill in cultivating 
a certain kind of vegetable, called cicer, 
which we shall have to pronounce ktker, if 
we adopt the new rules :— 

‘Those great names also, Fabius, Lentulus, 

Cicero, Piso, Stolo, are no more in our tongue then 
Bean-man, Lentill, Chich - pease, Pescod - man, 
Braunch; for as Plinie saith, these names were 
first appropriated to them, for skill in sowing those 
graines.”—Camden’s ‘ Remaines,’ 1614, p. 153. 
I do not care to know how the Goths pro- 
nounced the word; but as the Italians 
call it cece, the French chiche, and we our- 
selves in Camden’s time chich, now generally 
spelt chick, I see no reason for turning 
Cicero into Kikero. It is not the old story 
of Mumpsimus and Sumpsimus, so well told 
by Camden (p. 286) :— 

“The same King Henry, finding fault with the 
disagreement of Preachers, would often say: some 
are too stiffe in their old Mumpsimus, and other 
too busie and curious in their new Sumpsimus. 
Happely borrowing these phrases from that which 
Master Pace his Secretarie reporteth in his book 
‘De Fructu Doctrinae,’ of an olde Priest in that age,. 
which alwaies read in his Portasse, Mumpsimus,. 
Domine, for Sumpsimus: whereof when he was. 


admonished, he said that hee now had vsed Mump- 
simus for thirtie yeares, and would not leaue his 
olde Mumpsimus for their new Sumpsimus.” 

For fifty years and more I have known the 
Roman orator and philosopher as Sisero in 
English and Chichero in Latin, for I prefer 
the Italian pronunciation; but Kikero 
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neither in the one tongue nor the other shall 
I ever use, on account of its cacophony, and 
I feel sure that I shall be in good company, 
not only here, but in educated Europe. 

As regards the letter g, I shall still continue 
to give it the soft sound before e and 2, 
though the Germans, when I heard them 
talking Latin many years ago, used to say 
log-ica, and the Spaniards give it their gut- 
tural aspirate, which they learnt from their 
Arabian, and not from their Roman con- 

uerors. 

Neither shall I always sound s hard, as in 
our word sit; nor do I believe that Mr. 
W. N. Bruce, whose signature is affixed 
to the document I have mentioned, can 
furnish convincing reasons for adopting 
such a pronunciation in, for example, rosa. 
On this point I commend to his notice that 
fine book, Peile’s ‘ Introduction to Greek 
and Latin Etymology,’ third edition, 1875, 

. 352. 

. The letter ¢ must henceforth, we are told, 
be sounded hard ever and always. Take 
such words as avaritia and justitia ; it is 
not conceivable that the letter should retain 
its hard sound when between two 7’s, the 
latter being followed by another vowel. 
We are told (apud Smith’s ‘ Latin Diction- 
ary, sub voce, or rather litera, T), that Isi- 
dorus at the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury of our era is the first who mentions the 
soft pronunciation, which has been prevalent 
ever since ; but we need little acquaintance 
with phonetics to feel sure that it must have 
been in vogue long before the date given. 

I do not object nor obyect to the rule that 
i consonantal, that is 7, “‘e¢.g., jacio, should 
be sounded as y in you, not as 7 in jam,” 
because I favour the Italian pronunciation 
of Latin; but I do not think it will meet 
with European acceptance, for jam, and 
yam, and ham (Spanish), good things in 
their way, will for many a day suggest them- 
selves in Horace’s ode beginning, 

Jam satis terris nivis atque dirae (I. 2). 

The last rule on which I wish to speak is 
this: “‘ U (V), e.g., volo, [must be sounded} 
practically as win we, not as vin very.” 

Hoe volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas, 
says the Board of Education in the words 
of Juvenal (Sat. vi. 222), which it would 
sound thus :— 

Oc wolo, sic yoobao, sit pro rat-iona woloontas. 
Ifsuch a rule were forced upon our secondary 
schools, it is to be hand that we should 
have a multitude of young a as con- 
fused as Sam Weller, or Veller, was about 
the sound of v and w. 


As an example of the new pronunciation, 
let us take the following line from Lucretius 
(i. 272) :— 

Prinkipio, wentee wiss werberat inkita pontoom. 


I cannot believe that the Romans of the 
Augustan age, or any other, gave such a 
sound to the verse 

Principio, venti vis verberat incita pontum. 


For a last specimen I give these words, 
which few will recognize as spelt: Waynee, 
weedee, weekee. Some listeners might fancy 
this to be a sample of the dead Volapiik 
(“‘ world-speech, vol, shortened from English 
world ; pik, for English speak !”—Cham- 
bers’s ‘ Twentieth-Century Dictionary’), or 
of the moribund or moriturus Esperanto ; 
so great will be their astonishment when 
they are told that these uncouth sounds. 
stand for Cesar’s laconic dispatch: ‘ Veni, 
vidi, vici.”” 

The attempt to restore the correct pro- 
nunciation of a language which was in its 
prime some nineteen hundred years ago is. 
doomed to failure for many and obvious 
reasons. It will be well, however, if we 
conform to European usage in sounding the- 
vowels. As regards the consonants, I do 
not think any nation (except, perhaps, our: 
own) will pronounce ¢ or g or v according 
to the rules of the Board of Education. 

Personally I should like to see the pro-. 
nunciation used by the Italians when speak- 
ing Latin universally adopted: first, because: 
they are the immediate descendants of the 
Romans, and, secondly, because their chief’ 
city has been for so many centuries the seat 
of the Papacy, whose official language has 
always been, and is still now, Latin, and 
has, therefore, never died. La 

JoHN T. Curry. { 

[The pronunciation of Latin has been much dis- 
cussed already in ‘N. & Q.’; see, for instance, 7 S. 
xi. 484; xii. 36, 149, 209, 295; 8S. vi. 146, 253, 489 ;. 
vii. 436; 9S. vii. 146, 351, 449.] 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL. 
BIOGRAPHY: EPITOME, 1903.’ 


(See ante, p. 21.) 


I now conclude my first list of omissions. 
from this standard work :— 

Pasquin (Anthony), pseud. See Williams (John), 
1761-1818. Cross-reference omitted. 

Peck (W.), topographical historian, author of 
*‘Topog. Account of the Isle of Axholme,’ 
1815, and ‘Topog. History of Bawtry and 
Thorne,’ 1813-14. 

Perry (Hugh), author of ‘ Sir Gyles Goose Cappe = 
a Comedy,’ 1636. 
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Peterson “Witch.” Hung at Tyburn, 
1652 
(Robert), advocate, and author of 
* Hammer of Persecution under the Government 
of Oliver Cromwell,’ 1659; * Settling of the 
Scottish Judicatories,’ 1659 ; and ‘ Oppression 
under Colour of the Law...,’ 1689. 
Pory (John), traveller. Add “translator of the 
‘Historie of Leo Africanus,’ 1600.” 
Een (Joseph), author of ‘ Historical Account 
Navigable Rivers, Canals, and of Railways,’ 


een or Primerose (David), author of ‘ Scotland’s 
1625, and ‘Scotland’s Welcome,’ 


1643- 1723. For Damnonii” 

Danmonii.” 

Rawstorne (Lawrence), author of ‘ Gamonia,’ 1837. 

Rid (Samuel), author of ‘ Art of Jugling,’ 1 1614. 

Robinson (Jane), author of ‘Whitefriars,’ 1843; 

‘Whitehall,’ 1845; ‘ Gold Worshippers,’ 1851 ; 

Westminster Abbey,’ 1854; ‘ Cesar Borgia,’ 
1856 ; * Owen Tudor,’ 1857; ‘ Dorothy Fire- 
brace,’ 1864; ‘Madeleine Graham,’ 1865; ‘ Maid 
of Orleans,’ "undated. 

Ronalds (A. ), author of ‘The Fly Fisher’s Ento- 
mology,’ 1836; several later editions. 

Saker (Edward), 1838 [not 1831]-1883, actor-manager. 
Buried in St. James’s Cemetery, Liverpool. 

Salmon (Nathanael). Read Nathaniel. 

Savile (John), author of ‘ Here’s a Health... 
now known as ‘God save the King.’ 

Scott (William Henry), pseud. of Lawrence (John), 
q.v. Cross-reference omitted. 

Selden (John), jurist. Add “ editor of Drayton’s 
Polyolbion,’ ” 

Seymour (Richard), author of ‘Compleat Gamester,’ 
1709, reprinted 1725. 

Sharpe (E. ), author of ‘ Britaine’s Busse, or Com- 
putation of a Herrin Fishing Ship,’ 1615. 

Shaw (Simeon), author of ‘ History of the Stafford- 
shire Potteries,’ 1829. 

Smith wagon Loraine), author of ‘The Fox 
Chase,’ 1813, &e. 

Smith (Henry), stationer and law printer, fl. 1540. 
Son-in-law and executor of Robert Redman, 
wrinter. Believed to be founder of the famous 
ste publishing business which lasted nearly four 
centuries upon the same premises, between the 
Temple Gates, Fleet Street, > peaain successively 
through the hands of Richard Tottell, John 
Jaggard, and others. Still continued vee 
elsewhere. 

Smith ee author of ‘Catalogue Raisonné 


read 


” 1682, 


Smith author of ‘Herring Busse 


Steele (Davia), author s Assistant,’ 
1803; ‘Elements of Rigging in 
Naval Tactics,’ and West 
Indian Navigation,’ 1 

Stockdale (Frederick Wilton ihe, artist and 
author of ‘ Etchings of Kent,’ 1 , &e. 

Strong author of * Perfect 
Schoolmaster,’ 1 

Sturgess (J.), See. Rix., artist, chiefly sporting 
subjects. 

‘Thornhill (R. B.), author of ‘Shooting Directory,’ 


1804, &c. 
‘Thornton (A.), author of ‘Adventures of a Post 
Captain,’ 1817; ‘Don Juan,’ 182], &e. 


bamerrsr (Samuel), Birmingham alderman, Shake- 
earian editor, founder of the Birmingham 
Library, Warwickshire historian, 
and bibliophile. His Baskerville Collection 
sold in London by auction in 1899. 
Truman (Edwin), surgeon, bibliophile, and authority 
on Cruikshankiana. His extensive collection 
of books and prints sold at auction in 1906. 
Vaughan (William), 1577-1641. Read Vaughan (Sir 
William). 
Verstegen (Richard). Read Verstegan. 
W. arburton (R. E. Jgerton), 1804-91. Published 
‘Hunting Songs,’ 1846; read 1834. 
Wharton (Grace), pen- = of Mrs. Katherine 
Thomson (née Byerley), d. 1862, authoress of 
* Life of Ralegh,’ “1830. ‘Life of Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough,’ 1838 ; and ‘Memoirs of the 
Jacobites,’ 1845.6. Collaborated with her son 
“Philip” in producing ‘ Queens of Society,’ 
1860, and ‘ Wits and Beaux of Society,’ 1860. 
Wharton (Philip), pseudonym of John 
Thomson. See preceding entry. 
Whitchcot (Capt. Plantagenet’s 
Tragicall Story,’ 1649. 
Whittington (Robert), fl. 1519, grammarian. Add 
“and Poet Laureate.” 
W ilkinson (Robert), editor gg publisher of 
‘Londina Illustrata,’ 1811, 
Williamson (T homas), author ‘of ¢ “The Sword of the 
Spirit...,’ 1613. 
Williamson (Capt. Thomas), author of ‘ Oriental 
Field Sports,’ 1807. &e. 
Willis (R.), author of ‘ Mount Tabor,’ 1639. 
Willox (Sir John Archibald), b. Edin. 1842, 
June, 1905. Editor and principal 
rietor of The Liverpool Courier, M.P. 
verton. 
Wilson (Lea), author of ‘ Account of Editions of 
Bibles and Testaments,’ 1845. 
Wilson (T.), author of ‘Childe’s Trade,’ 1645. 
Wilson (W.), authorof ‘The Post-Chaise Companion,’ 


1786. 
—o L. B.), author of ‘Cathedral Churches...,’ 


Wood (John George), author of ‘ Principal Rivers 
of Wales,’ 1813. 

Worde (Wynkyn de), printer and stationer. 
*D. N. B.’ says: “ His real name Jan van Wyn- 
kyn” [sic]. This biography was 
written by Mr. E. Gordon Duff, the best living 
authority on our early aerate but that sen- 
tence was inserted, without his authority or 
knowledge, by the editor. See Mr. Duff's 
ee and London Printers,’ 1906, 

writ) translator of Martial’s ‘Sales Epi- 
grammatum 1663. 

Wright (Ma jor), translator of Bp. J. P. Camus’s 

Loving Enemie, 1650, and his ‘ Nature’s 

Paradox,’ 1652 

Wylde (Zachary), author of ‘The English Master of 


Defence,’ 1711. 
of British Birds,’ 


Yarrell (William), 
1843.” Read 1839 
WILLIAM JAGGARD. 
Mr. JAGGARD’S suggestion for additions 
and corrections to the ‘ D.N.B.’ is excellent, 
but requires to be executed with caution. 
Thus the last entry in his first list of omissions 
—“Oldys (Francis), author of ‘Life of 
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Thomas Paine’ [the atheist] ’?—contains business was not a success, and a composi- 
two mistakes. Firstly, Paine was not an tion with creditors became inevitable. Tho 
atheist, but a theist. Secondly, ‘‘ Francis | Court cleared him of debt ; but that was not 
Oldys”” was not a real person, but the pen-' sufficient for Whitaker—his name must be 
name assumed by an opponent whose so- without stain; and as soon as his position 
called ‘ Life’ is an attack on Paine. Tho allowed he paid the old debts in full, and 
book is believed to be an early production his son tells us that “among his most 
of George Chalmers, afterwards well known cherished possessions are very handsome 
as an antiquary. He is said to have been letters from some of the most prominent 
paid by Lord Hawkesbury, afterwards Lord , publishers and others in acknowledgment.” 
Liverpool, 500/. for writing it. These data} In 1856 Whitaker became editor of The 
about “‘ Francis Oldys”’ are duly recorded | Gentleman’s Magazine, and it was as “ Syl- 
in the ‘ D.N.B,’ vanus Urban” 

Wituiam E. A. Axon. ‘that he was brought more particularly to realize 

anchester. the many shortcomings of the trade lists then in 

existence, and first thought of producing a really 
To Mr. Jaccarn’s list of errors may be efficient and ae ag organ which should prove 
added one in the account of Sir Henry itself agg e Fes the trade. Tt was thus that 
Mildmay, master of the Jewel House, where the idea of 7’he Bookseller originated. nies 
it is stated he was a claimant for the Barony | Its appearance marked a new era in journal- 
of FitzWalter. He was not in the line of ism, as it was the pioneer of the present 
descent from the Radcliffes, and the claimant large class of trade journals. Whitaker, 
was a cousin, Sir Henry Mildmay of Wood- | WTiting in 1888, says :— 
ham Walters and Moulsham, who, according ‘‘One of the reasons of the success of The Book- 
to the autobiography of Sir John Bramston, | *¢//e” was the hearty manner in which I conducted 


“ i * it. I threw myself into the work, and, for a long 
he was a time, did else. It never reached my ideal; 

in fact, the work just adapted itself to the require- 
H. A. Sr. J. M. ments of the trade, and I was wise enough to let it 
go its own way, and not force any of my hobbies: 
into its pages.” 


‘THE BOOKSELLER,’ 1858-1908. § Whitaker wrote not a word too much as 


Founpep by Joseph Whitaker in January, | t® the reason of his success. I frequently 
1858, The Bookseller has from its first saw him at the time he started the new 


number been a success. Mr. George Herbert | Vonture. When I have been with my father 
Whitaker, who is its present editor (his |! Paternoster Row, he would come up to us 
brother Cuthbert Wilfrid taking under his | "4 tell my father, for whom he had always 
special care the world-famed “ Whitaker”), | the warmest friendship, how well the pub- 
has celebrated the Jubilee of The Bookseller | lishers supported the new periodical. Those 
by giving in the number for January 24th’ who remember Whitaker will call to mind 
a history of its origin and a short record of ow full of energy he was, and how charm- 
publishing firms during the fifty years. ing was his personality. ; ae 
In a brief biographical account of his| . To Whitaker was due the idea of raising 
father Mr. Whitaker states that he was born the Relief Fund for Paris _booksellers in 
on the 4th of May, 1820. At fourteen he 1871. Sampson Low heartily encouraged 
was apprenticed to the bookbinding firm of the idea, and The Bookseller and The 
Barritt & Co., and showed such a special Publishers’ Circular worked together for 
capacity for business that he was soon its accomplishment. On the 6th of Feb- 
placed as an assistant in their Bible establish- | Tuary, 1871, at a meeting of the trade at 
ment in Fleet Street. At the end of his | Stationers’ Hall, at which Thomas Longman 
apprenticeship he went to Oxford to John | Presided, John Miles was appointed treasurer, 
Henry Parker, who was so impressed by his with Edward Marston as secretary. More 
capabilities that he entrusted him with the | than 5007. was subscribed in the room, and 
formation and entire management of his the sum ultimately raised was 1,400/. 
London house at 377, Strand, where Whitaker | A chapter in the Jubilee number is devoted 
originated the first penny Church magazine, | to the struggle against underselling, and 
The Penny Post. On leaving Parker’s| traces its history from the time when, in 
he started business in Pall Mall as a religious | 1852, a Booksellers’ Association was formed 
publisher and bookseller, removing in 1855 | to deal with the question. The Times and 
to 310, Strand, where, with the assistance | many of the foremost literary men opposed 
of Thomas Delf, he issued The Artist. The! coercion or any form of exclusive dealing. 
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Lord Campbell, Grote, and Dean Milman 
were appointed arbitrators. William Long- 
man “ frankly admitted that the objects in 
view could not be obtained without co- 
ercion.”’ The decision, as is well known, 
was unfavourable, Lord Campbell stating 
that 
*“‘such regulations seem prima facie to be inde- 
fensible, and contrary to the freedom which ought 
to prevail in commercial transactions. Although 
the owner of gt ba may put what price he pleases 
upon it when selling it, the condition that the pur- 
pn after the property has been wunetereel to 
him and he has paid the purchase-money, shall not 
resell it under a certain price, derogates from the 
rights of ownership which, as purchaser, he has 
acquired.” 
The Booksellers’ Association was perforce 
dissolved, and ‘‘for some forty years the 
application of coercion to deal with ad- 
mittedly unfair competition was ruled out 
of court”; for although Whitaker in The 
Bookseller made frequent strong comments 
on the evils of the underselling system and 
the advertising of new books for sale at 
considerably below the published price, no 
definite general attempt to deal with the 
question was made until March, 1890, when 
Mr. Frederick Macmillan’s letter appeared in 
The Bookseller in which he definitely pro- 
posed the establishment of the now well- 
known net system. Later Mr. C. J. Long- 
man suggested the abolition of any fixed 
retail price, thus leaving the bookseller to 
fix his own in the same way as retailers in 
ordinary commodities do, the publishers 
acting merely as wholesale dealers. I re- 
member that my father many years ago 
suggested this plan; but Mr. Longman’s 
proposal failed to find any support. On 
the 2ist of April, 1896, the Publishers’ 
Association was inaugurated, Mr. C. J. 
Longman becoming its first President ; 
and at the annual meeting on the 23rd of 
March, 1899, the net-system agreement as 
now understood, on being moved by Mr. 
John Murray, was adopted unanimously. 
The second editor of The Bookseller was 
J. Vernon Whitaker.-; His father, finding 
the labour and responsibility of editing 
both the * Almanack’ and The Bookseller too 
great, recalled his son from America, and 
entrusted him with the editorship of The 
Bookseller under his own supervision. Vernon 
Whitaker had gone to America at the in- 
stance of the late G. W. Childs, then pro- 
prietor of The Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
in order that he might undertake the editor- 
ship of The American Literary Gazette. This 
he did until Childs disposed of it to the 
proprietors of The New York Publishers’ 


Weekly, who incorporated it with their 
journal, Vernon Whitaker being appointed 
sub-editor of the Public Ledger. 

Under his editorship, the influence and 
prestige of The Bookseller were fully 
maintained. He took the keenest interest in 
all trade matters, and the successful agita- 
tion against the projected increase in rail- 
way rates was entirely due to his initiative. 
Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster undertook the 
conduct of the matter before the Board of 
Trade, the outcome being all to the ad- 
vantage of the booksellers. Vernon 
Whitaker also took an active part in the 
negotiations which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the London Booksellers’ Society 
(now the Associated Booksellers of Great 
Britain and Ireland). Unfortunately, his 
health broke down. In the autumn of 
1894 a voyage to the Cape was tried ; but 
this failed to benefit him, and he died on the 
15th of January, 1895, at the early age of 
fifty. His premature death was a great 
loss to the bookselling world, for he was 
always first and foremost in movements 
likely to be helpful to it, while his goodness 
of heart made him ever ready with acts of 
kindness. 

The sixth division in the Jubilee number 
is devoted to a history of Trade Dinners, 
beginning with the Trade Sale Dinner. 
Till 1754 they were mostly held at “‘ The 
Queen’s Head ”’ in Paternoster Row, after- 
wards at The Queen’s Arms ”’ in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and from about 1790 at ‘‘ The 
London Coffee-House,”’ Ludgate Hill. From 
about 1830 “The Albion” was generally 
chosen. At Thomas Osborne’s sale in 1743 
the company were regaled with ‘ Turkies 
and Chines, Hams and Chickens, Apple Pies, 
&e., and a glass of very good wine.’’ When 
the Trade Sale Dinners ceased,* the directors 
of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution 
initiated an annual dinner; but although 
very successful it has not been followed up. 
During the last three or four years, however, 
the practice has arisen for the Associated 
Booksellers to hold their annual meeting in 
some important centre, and a dinner has 
been a prominent item in the arrangements. 
The Bookseller suggests the desirability of 
holding every other year a combined dinner, 
at which both publishers and booksellers 
should be represented. 

JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


(To be concluded.) 


* An interesting article on ‘ Booksellers’ Trade 
Dinner Sales.’ by Mr. Joseph Shaylor, appeared in 
the Fortnightly Review last December. 
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DICKENSIANA: Rattway LicuHrs. — In 
“Our Mutual Friend,’ at the end of Book the 
Third, chap. ix., I read the following con- 
cerning Rokesmith and Bella Wilfer :— 

“The railway, at this point, knowingly shutting 
: -— eye and opening a red one, they had to run 

or 10. 

The chapter ends :— 

“ Something to this purpose surely mingled with 
the blast of the train as it cleared the stations, all 
knowingly shutting up their green eyes, and opening 
their red ones when they prepared to let the proper 
lady pass.” 

This reversal of the usual method of 
signal lighting seems to be a mistake, unless 
the customs of railways have changed 
radically since early days. This, like the 
recent notes about Capt. Cuttle, shows that 
the wonderful master of detail occasionally 
went wrong. J. Burcuer DANIELs. 


CHARLES, CARDINAL ERSKINE.—A full 
account of this Scots worthy, who has not 
found a place in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ is to be seen 
in Dr. W. Maziere Brady’s ‘ Anglo-Roman 
Papers’ (Alex. Gardner, 1890). The Car- 
dinal composed his own epitaph, which is 
to be read on the slab of granite above his 
tomb in the Pantheon at Paris, and on a 
circle of whitish marble under the cupola 
of his titular church of Santa Maria in 
Campitelli at Rome. This gives the date 
of his birth as 13 Feb., 1743. However, 
his father died on 18 Jan., 1740; he himself 
entered the Scots College, Rome, 27 May, 
1748, aged nine, and a medical certificate 
dated 30 Dec., 1809, speaks of him as aged 
seventy-one. There can therefore be little 
doubt that Dr. Brady is right in giving his 
birthday as 13 Feb., 1739. He died on the 
20th (not the 19th) of March, 1811. Douglas’s 
‘ Peerage of Scotland ’ (2nd ed., vol. ii. p. 21), 
The Gentleman's Magazine (vol. 1xxxi. pt. i. 
p. 493), and the ‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale’ (vol. xvi. p. 318) give the year of 
his birth as 1753. Douglas says that Erskine 
was patronized by the Pretender”; he 
should have said “by Henry, Cardinal 
Duke of York.” What is Douglas’s authority 
for the statement that ‘‘ King George ITI. 
was graciously pleased to bestow on him a 
pension of 200/. a year’? ? Douglas also 
says: ‘‘He was sent to England by the 
Pope in 1792, but not recognized by 
Ministers in a public capacity, though he 
was presented at Court as a private gentle- 
man.” This is not quite accurate. He 
landed at Margate 13 Nov., 1793. When 
he went to Court, he was admitted to St. 
James’s Palace by the courtyard reserved 
for the diplomatic circle, and was accus- 


tomed to take his place as the last of the 
diplomatic body, in such wise as to leave 
it in doubt whether he were last of that body 
or first in the general circle. When he left 
England in December, 1801, he was de- 
scribed in his passport, signed by Thomas, 
Lord Pelham, as ‘* Monsignor Erskine, late 
Legate from His Holiness at this Court.” 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


DeatTH-Hunters ”: “ DeEaTH Money.” 
—The great increase of late years in the 
number of insurance agents, whose work 
chiefly lies amongst the poorest, has fur- 
nished at least a couple of new phrases, which 
are perhaps worth recording in ‘N. & Q.’ 
The agents are called by their clients “‘ death- 
hunters,” and the money which comes at 
death is called ‘‘ death money.” This is 
the case hereabout, and probably in many 
other districts. THos. RATCLIFFE. 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“PrizE”’: irs History.—The word prize, 
meaning the symbol or reward of victory 
in the ancient games, in athletic contests, 
tournaments, and fighting, has been in use 
(in the forms pris, prys, prise, price, ant 
prize) from the earliest period of Middle 
English. It appears in ‘Cursor Mundi,’ 
and is used by Wyclif and all later 
translators of the Bible. As meaning that 
which is gained in a lottery, it has been 
the regular term, at least, since 1567. 
But as the premium gained by a competi- 
tion at college, academy, or school, it 
appears to be of later introduction. In 
Grant’s ‘ History of the Burgh Schools of 
Scotland ’ (1876) the author says :— 

“The oldest notice of competition for school 
prizes, found in our records, dates from the latter 
part of the 16th century, and occurs in a programme 
of studies drawn up for the Grammar School of 
Glasgow.” 

But he does not give this programme, 
nor even state in what language—Scots, 
English, or Latin—it was drawn up; and 
it may be suspected that the word actually 
used was premium or premium, the 
ordinary term for a school prize down to 
the eighteenth century. But that prize 
also was familiar in this sense is shown 
by its transferred use in the Scotch 
Paraphrases (of 1745 or earlier), “To take 
the punishment or prize from his unerring 
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hand.” We have received, however, very 
few examples before 1800, the best being 
one of 1793, ‘A Discourse delivered [by 
B. West] to the Students of the Royal 
Academy at the Distribution of Prizes,’ 
which shows that the term in this sense 
was then in full accepted use. Examples 
before 1800 will be thankfully received. 

The use of prize in connexion with 
agricultural and horticultural shows, exhibi- 
tions of industry, pigeon-shows, baby-shows, 
beauty-shows, missing-word competitions, 
and the like, appears to be of still later 
origin: we have actually no example as 
yet before 1845, which is, of course, absurd. 
We shall be thankful for earlier instances ; 
and correspondents are specially begged to 
remember that it is the word, not the 
thing (unless this guides to a use of the 
word), that is wanted. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


‘ THE SPIRITUAL QUIXOTE’ AND 
Smo.LLeTT.—In 1798 the well-known Dutch 
authoress Elizabeth Wolff published a 
translation of Richard Graves’s ‘The 
Spiritual Quixote’; but on the title-page of 
this translation the English original is 
attributed to Smollett. In the article on 
Graves in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ no mention is made of 
Smollett’s name ever having been associated 
with Graves’s anonymous novel. Perhaps 
one of your readers will tell me from what 
source the Dutch translator may have drawn 
her false information. A. J. Barnouw. 

The Hague. 


Tue IcknreLD Way.—I am anxious to 
obtain a list, as complete as may be, of all 
references to the Icknield Way which occur 
in any works, deeds, &c., prior to 1500. 
These allusions will be found to fall into 
three classes :-—— 

1. Descriptions of the four basilical roads. 

2. References to events happening on or 
near the road. 

3. Mention of the road in local documents 
and deeds. 

The spelling of the name varies consider- 
ably, and the word may be found, I believe, 
in the following forms: Ikenild, Hickenild, 
Rickenild, Bickenild, and Kikenild (though 
Ihave not found this last form), and other 
forms having a similar phonetic value. 

I have already the following references :— 

1. ‘Ancient Laws and Institutes of England’ 
(Rec.), i. 447, 478-9. 

Henry of Huntingdon (Rolls), i. 12. 

Geofirey of Monmouth, iii. 5. 


sd de Hoveden (Rolls), ii. 223. 3 
Robert of Gloucester (Rolls), i, 12-13 ; ii. 791-2. 
Higden, ‘ Polychronicon’ (Rolls), ii. 44-6. 
Do., Trevisa’s trans., ii. 45-7. 
‘Eulogium Historiarum’ (Rolls), ii. 145-6. 
2. ‘ Abingdon Chronicle’ i. 14. 
3. Kemble, ‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ Nos. mliii., 
mexxix., melxxii., mlxxx., dIxxviii., meclxxiii., 


meli. 
Close Rolls, Edw. III., viii. 584. 
Patent Rolls, Edw. IL., ii. 332. 
Do., Edw. III., i. 20. 

‘Catalogue of Ancient Deeds,’ passim. 

Prior. de Dunstable’ (Hearne’s ed.), 
ll. (US. 

Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ vi. 239. 

B.M. Add. MS. 25306 (printed in Mem. Arch. 
Inst., Norwich volume, p. 21). 

Magd. Coll. Oxon. MS. (v. Macray, ‘ Notes from 
the &e., p. 131). 

‘Cartulary of St. Frideswide’s,’ ii. 338. 

I should feel very grateful to any of your 
readers who could enable me to add to this 
list. 

I am also anxious to obtain the exact 
reference to Leland’s mention of the Way ; 
I cannot find it in the ‘Itinerary,’ nor is it 
mentioned in the index to the ‘ Collectanea.’ 
Further, I desire to find Stukeley’s descrip- 
tion of the Way from Streatley “‘ under the 
name of Westridge, by Hampstead, Hermit- 
age, and the long lane, towards Newbury.” 
The passage I have quoted is from the 
Bishop of Cloyne’s account of the road 
given in Lysons’s ‘ Magna Britannia,’ i. 202 ; 
but I have been unable, so far, to find the 
original from which he was quoting. Please 
reply direct. PEAKE. 

Westbrook House, Newbury, Berks. 


Butcewarium.”’ — According to the 
statutes or acts of convocation of South- 
well Minster, of the year 1248, bad language 
on the part of the vicars choral or chap- 
lains, outside the church, was to be punished 
by discipline in chapter, or by a fine of 12d., 
or by wearing in the Sunday procession 
‘**vetus bulgewarium in coJlo suo secundum 
antiquam consuetudinem ecclesie,”” What 
can the second word mean? I have asked 
several competent friends, who are equally 
puzzled with myself. Perhaps the most 
likely “shot”? that has so far been made 
is that it was a big candlestick. 

J. Cox. 

Longton Avenue, Sydenham. 


‘“QuIRES, AND PLACES WHERE THEY 
Sinc.’’—In the present Prayer Book of the 
Church of England a rubric placed after the 
third Collect both of Morning and Evening 
Prayer, authorizes the interpolation of an 
‘anthem ” between the third Collect and the 
reading of the “‘ Five following prayers” or 


— 
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ofjthe Litany. This governs the place of 
the anthem in either morning or evening 
service; but I am desirous of asking some of 
our readers who are learned in liturgical 
matters— 

1, When was the rubric first inserted in 
the Prayer Book? It was absent from 
Queen Elizabeth’s book, where the services 
ended with the third Collect. 

2. What was then the technical meaning 
of the word “ quire” ? 

3. What was then understood and intended 
by “‘places where they sing” ? 

4, Was the word “‘sing”’ in this rubric 
intended to mean the same as in that 
directing the Psalms to be either ‘said or 
sung ”’ ? W.S. B. H. 


G. Au~p: LonpoN BooxKSELLERS AND 
PUBLISHERS.—1 shall be grateful if any one 
can tell me the approximate date of a tract 
printed by G. Auld, Greville Street, for 
Williams & Smith, Stationers’ Court. It is 
not registered at Stationers’ Hall. 

Is there any book which will give such 
information, 7.e., when London booksellers 
and publishers were carrying on their busi- 
ness ? JESSEL. 


Srationine Retics.-—I should be glad of 
an explanation of the following entries in 
the accounts of the Wardens of the Store 
of St. Michael, Archangel, the titular saint 
of Chagford parish church :— 

“1501. pd......for stationing of the ecclesiastical 
reliquary at the house of Thomas Favell, 12d.” 

“1502. pd. 12d. to John Wekys for stationing of 
the reliquary of the church.” 

ErHet Leca-WEEKEs. 


Mepat or 1555.—For many years I have 
had in my possession a square silver 
memorial medal dated 1555. On one side 
it represents the Resurrection; on the 
other is a lamb with a flag of victory, 
and in very ancient German characters 
“Christus ist das Lemel Gottes das der 
Welt-sint tregt.’”’ I wish to find out why 
and for what purpose the medal was struck, 
and the history of it. Has it any great 
value ? A. C. T. Hartwie. 

Blyth, South Australia. 


ARNOLD AND RHopES FAMILIES.—From 
notes of the Arnold family left by Governor 
Benedict Arnold of Rhode Island, grand- 
father of General Benedict Arnold, I gather 
the following :— 

“Memo. per me, Benedict Arnold. We came 


from Providence with our family to dwell at 


Father (William Arnold) and Mother and his family 
set sail from Dartmouth in Old England May Ist, 
and arrived in New England June 24th, 1635. We 
ae Providence to dwell the 20th of April, 


I should be greatly obliged if any one 
could throw light upon the emigration of 
the above William Arnold, and give the 
name of the vessel in which he sailed from 
Dartmouth at the above date. 

In the pedigree of Arnold, as published in 
The New England Register, vol. xxxiii. a 
discrepancy is said to exist between the 
pedigree here printed and the original in the 
British Museum as copied by the late 
Benjamin Greene Arnold, Esq., of New 
York City, in that at the beginning of the 
pedigree Arnholt ap Arnholt Vychan (2.e., 
Jun.) should be preceded by Arnholt ap 
Arnholt, married Cecelia. Can any one 
add further information in regard to this 
particular point, which is supposed to 
embody the origin of the name “ Arnold” ? 
Possibly some descendant of the Arnold 
family living in England may have sufficient 
interest in the matter to explain. 

Joanna Arnold, daughter of William 
Arnold and his wife Christian Peak, was 
born 27 Feb., 1617, in England, and became 
the wife of Zachary Rhodes, the founder of 
the Rhodes family of Rhode Island. This 
family is said to derive its origin from one 
Guilhelmus de Rode of Rode, Palatinate of 
Chester, temp. William the Conqueror, from 
whom the various families of Rhodes, with 
their slightly varied heraldry, are descended. 
I hope to learn the opinions of readers of 
‘N & Q.’ on the above-quoted origin of the 
Rhodes family. Siema 

New York. 


Dockwra=Brockett.—In East Hatley 
Church, Cambs, are the remains of a brass 
to these two. Cole says :— 
“This monument by the arms was designed for 
Roger Dockwra, who married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward Brockett of Brockett Hall [Herts].” 
What would be the date? Was this 
Dockwra kin to the prior Dockwra de- 
scribed in the ‘ D.N.B.’ ? 

H. W. P. Stevens, LL.D. 
Tadlow Vicarage, Royston, Herts. 


ComMMONWEALTH Laws.—In the registers 
of Walton-on-the-Hill, Surrey, the following 
sentence occurs at the top of a page among 
the baptisms: ‘‘ The New Act began Octob. 
29th, 1653.” Does this refer to the law 
passed on 24 Aug., 1653, requiring the 
registration of births instead of baptisms, 
and ordering marriages to be solemnized by 


Newport in R.I., the 19th of November, 1651. My 
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justices of the peace and no other mode 
allowed to be valid ? and if so, was the law 
enforced and in operation for any length 
of time ? W. P. D, STEBBING. 


GAINSBOROUGH ON PortTRaAIT PAInTING.— 
Gainsborough is reported in The Times of 
30 April, 1793, as having said ‘“ Portraits 
bring more shillings than Landscapes.” 
Where and when was the expression used ? 

W. RosBeErts. 


Piccrni’s ‘ La Scurava.’—The comic opera 
‘La Schiava,’ by Niccola Piccini, thecomposer 
of the famous ‘ La Buona Figliuola,’ was 
frequently performed at the King’s Theatre 
in the Haymarket during 1768. Can any 
one give me the date of its first representa- 
tion, and also particulars of its plot? 
Piccini, of course, enjoyed a European 
reputation, and an account of him finds a 
place in ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
His English contemporaries usually spell 
his first name Niccoli. 


Horace BLeacktey. 
Fox Oak, Hersham. 


Doss ParK CastTLE.—Can any of your 
readers tell me where I can find an authentic 
account of Dobb Park Castle or Dob’s Park 
Lodge, the ruins of which are to be seen not 
far from Otley, in Yorkshire, and about a 
mile from the Old Pack- Horse Bridge 
crossing the river Washburn ? The district 
immediately surrounding the ruin for some 
distance is called Dob’s Park. The local 
tradition is that the house was a hunting 
lodge built in the reign of Henry V., and 
destroyed by Ceomrell's soldiers. In some 
book, the title of which I forget, I saw it 
some years ago mentioned in a list of haunted 
houses. The ghost was said to appear in the 
shape of a large dog. Are there any old 
chronicles of the district in which reference 
is made to the house or its ruins ? 


E. D. 


WINE USED at Hoty Communion IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—There have 
recently appeared in the church magazine 
of the parish of Epworth, Lincolnshire, 
some very interesting extracts from the 
parish registers, from the time of the Rev. 
Samuel Wesley downwards. In the num- 
bers for October and November the extracts 
related mainly to the Communions and 
collections for the poor; and by a com- 
parison of the various items some strange 
facts come out as to the quantity of wine 
drunk by each communicant. Thus in 
1744-5 thirty-nine quarts appear to have 


been used at the Communions, in addition 
to six bottles given for some unspecified 
purpose to Mr. Romley, the curate-in- 
charge; and in 1746-7 thirty-three quarts. 
Adding together the number of communi- 
cants at each celebration, and dividing the 
amount of wine by the total, we get what 
the rector’s churchwarden (who contributes 
the extracts) well calls the “surprising” 
result that an ounce and a half, or, in other 
words, three-quarters of a wineglassful, of 
wine must on an average have been 
consumed by each communicant—that is, 
if the wine was actually drunk at the 
Communions. I have a recollection, how- 
ever, of a custom of never keeping any 
wine in an opened bottle from one Com- 
munion to another, but giving it to the 
sick poor. Was this a general custom ? 
If so, it would account for the lar 

quantity of wine consumed at Epworth. 
Moreover, the ‘‘ quarts’? were probably 


only reputed quarts, which would, of course, 

reduce the quantity considerably. Furthe: 

light on the subject would be eae 3% 


Fusiu.”—The name of this heraldic 
‘“‘bearing in the form of an elongated 
lozenge: understood to have been originally 
a representation of a spindle covered with 
tow,’ is derived in ‘N.E.D.’ from a 
“popular Latin *fusellus, dim. of fusus, 
spindle.” On the Pipe Roll 29 Edw. I. 
(1301), m. 43, is an account of expenses in 
the making of a windmill, inter alias :-— 

“Tn vna mola yna clauona vno ligno ad postem 
molendini xxxiij. splentis. coggis. rungis. bordis. 
vno axe ferrea ad fusil. Clxij ulnis canabi ad vela. 
gumphis......vertinellis et clauis emptis.” 

From this it seems probable that, like the 
mill-rind and other bearings, the heraldic 
fusil represented part of a mill, rather than 
an apparatus for winding tow. Perhaps 
some reader will tell us the current — 


PEewTER.—I lately came across two 
old pewter plates, stamped with the silver 
hall-mark of 1705-6, viz., figure of Brit- 
annia , lion’s head erased, date letter, and 
maker’s mark. A friend tells me he has 
a pewter pot stamped in a similar way. 
I shall be obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
can tell me how, or why, pewter articles 
came to be hall-marked. T. F. D. 


Epwarp DeatH orf Gray’s’ InN.— 
Edward Death, son of Henry Death of 
St. Martin’s, Stamford Baron, was admitted 
to Gray’s Inn on 2 Feb., 1630-1, and 
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proved his father’s will (P.C.C.) on 3 May, 
1640. Can any one supply other informa- 
tion about Edward Death, particularly the 
date of his death or of the probate of his 
will ? Francis P. Marcuant. 


ACHESONS OF AYRSHIRE.—Can any one 
give me information about the Achesons of 
Beith, in Ayrshire? One of them, Guy, 
migrated to Ireland in 1679. References to 
works on the town of Beith or on Ayrshire 
would be esteemed. 

W. Rozerts Crow. 


Replies. 
PROVENCAL FOLK-SONGS. 
(108. viii. 488.) 


Ir is not likely that Victor Hugo would 
have appreciated Provencal poetry; he 
appears to have been as ignorant of that 
language as he was of English after many 

ears’ residence in the Channel Islands. 

L’Homme qui rit’ contains some monu- 
mental instances of his shameless ignorance, 
not only of English, but also of various 


other departments of knowledge into which 
heventured. Fond of parading his extensive 
but superficial knowledge, he “ bluffed”’ 
what he did not know. 

Provengal books of poetry have a face-to- 


face French translation, without which 
they would not be sold out of the South. 
The two races, Gallo-Roman and Gallo- 
Frank, are somewhat alien in feeling, much 
as Irish and English; and recent events 
show the divergence. The surroundings of 
the former, in the low country at least, have 
made them a light-hearted folk ready to 
burst into song, and the Reneissencgo Feli- 
brenco took place among peasants or sons 
of peasants, not among Court poets or 
Academicians. 

The love of nature and of the fields; the 
glory of the corn, the olive, and the vine, 
ripening in the land of the sun; the love 
of beauty, whether in nature or in woman 
—all these have inspired the Provengal 
peasant, and he sings of them. The ‘‘grand 
poéte frangais’’ so splendidly boomed cuts 
a poor figure beside the Burns class of 
Provengal poets, though these sing only of 
hedges and haymaking, and the girls who 
help the haymakers, in 

nostro lengo mespresado, 
Car canton que pér vautre, o pastre e gént di mas ! 
So sings Mistral (Miréio) in words which 
every shepherd can understand and love. 


Culture is here not the privilege of a middle 
class ; the peasant has a keen idea of beauty 
and the language in which it is sung, and his 
culture owes nothing to the school. For 
the Southern tongue is banned from schools 
under the Republic much as Polish is 
banned from the schools of Eastern Prussia, 
and every official effort is made to enforce 
the use of French only. Yet, though the 
people may seem to conform—though they 
may speak of their mother-tongue as 
‘patois,’ and drop it in the hearing of 
strangers—under this surface of conformity 
the ancient tongue of the troubadours 
lives and grows among ten millions of people. 
The pacan, the ‘“* pagan suckled in a creed 
outworn,’ has glimpses of the ideal; he 
worships “lou grand souléu de la Prou- 
venco,’ and has nearly the same supersti- 
tions as the Greek peasant of old or of 
to-day. 

**Voulés pas que cantésson,” as Mistral’s 
carter says; and even the carter’s songs 
do not always show poverty of sentiment. 
A short time ago, reading the poems (pub- 
lished by subscription) of Laforét, a carter 
plying on the road between Arles and 
St. Gilles, I could not help contrasting the 
songs of his humble home, and of the children 
that brighten it, with the poems of Victor 
Hugo on his grandchildren, and on the 
royal children of whose birth and baptism 
he sang in his early days as a Court poet, 
now carefully forgotten. And when, a 
few weeks later, I heard this carter recite 
a couple of his own poems, in perfect lan- 
guage, with admirable delivery, I thought 
again of Victor Hugo and of our own Burns 
—and also of the dearth of such peasant- 
poets either in Northern France or in Eng- 
land. EpwarpD NICHOLSON. 

Hyéres. 


«“ Hackney” (10S. viii. 465; ix. 11, 52). 
—If it took us English some centuries to 
get from ‘* hackney ”’ to “ hack ” by familiar 
usage, as is the case, it is difficult to explain 
the shortened forms found in O. Span., 
O. Port., O. Fr. as given by Diez, unless, as 
he suggests, “hackney” is a compound 
word. Pinthen: the O. Fr. diminutive haquet, 
with its Sicilian and Picardy cognates 
acchettu and haguette, points to the prevalence 
of the shortened O. Fr. form haque or hague. 
Perhaps this aspect of the case may present 
itself as worthy of consideration to others 
than myself. 


If Pror. Skeat will look again at the 
account cited by him, he will see that the 
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payment of ninepence was “ pro hackeneio ”’ 
(with ac); and if he will look at p. 15, he 
will find a charge ‘pro locagio ij. haque- 
norum.” I am afraid that this somewhat 
detracts from the force of his —* 


There is more to besaid than what I have 
said already. We have to account for the 
fact that the word is treated as a feminine 
sb. in French (and consequently in other 
Romance languages), whereas it was mascu- 
line in the Anglo-Latin form hakenetus and 
in the Anglo-French un hakenay (‘ Statutes 
of the Realm,’ i. 288, a.p. 1340). The 
reason for the masculine form is_ that 
hakeneius is adjectival, meaning ‘of or 
belonging to Hackney,” whereas in the 
French form the place-name itself was 
adopted, the latter being latinized as a 
feminine substantive because the suffix -ey 
was originally feminine. 

This we learn from an early mention of 


Hackney in 1199, where the Latin text has: 


“in Hakeneia”’ (‘ Rotuli Curiz Regis,’ ed. 
Sir F. Palgrave, vol. i. p. 216). The spelling 
Hakeney remained unchanged as late as 
1401; see ‘Acts of Privy Council,’ ed. 
Nicolas, vol. i. p. 145. 

The very fact that the Anglo-Latin form 
was adjectival conclusively proves that 
the adjective was formed upon some 
substantive; and my point is that this 
particular substantive was the place-name. 

At 7 S. x. 323 it is said that the earliest 
mention of Hackney was in 1253; in the 
same volume, p. 387, this is altered to 1233. 
But it occurs in 1199 (as above); and, 
though not in Domesday Book, it is ob- 
viously of A.-S. origin. Compare Hakeford, 
the old spelling of Hackford in the Inqui- 
sitiones post Mortem; and note that the 
A.-S. Haca still survives as Hake in the 
‘Clergy List’ for 1908. Littré’s error was 
in dividing the word as hake-ney, whereas 
it is really Haken-ey. Hack is nothing but 
short for hackney, not known till 1700; and 
the O.F. haque is an independent abbrevia- 
tion of haquenée, of which no instance is 
given older than 1457. The notion in Diez 
that the F. haquenée is derived from the E. 
hack shows a total disregard of chronology. 

The M.E. hakeney meant “ a Hackney 
horse,’ the word horse being suppressed. 
We learn from the ‘N.E.D.° that, just after 
1500, the compound hackney-horse began to 
appear, as if people were beginning to 
consider that a more correct form. In the 
‘History of London’ by W. Maitland (first 
edition in 1760) we find the following 


remarkable statement, which perhaps 
the author made up out of traditional 
elements :— 

“‘The village of Hackney being anciently cele- 
brated for the numerous seats of the nobility and 
gentry it contained, this occasioned a great resort 
thither of all ranks from the city of London, 
whereby so great a number of horses were dail. 
hired in the city on that account, that at length all 
horses to be lett [sic] received the common appella- 
tion of Hackney horses.” 

This extraordinary view directs the horses’ 
heads towards Hackney, instead of allowing 
their tails to leave it behind. It is just 
preposterous. But it shows clearly enough 
that the connexion of the horse with the 
place was long ago a traditional belief. 
Wattrer W. SKEAT. 


‘THe PHILoBIBLION’ (10 S. ix. 9).—Two 
volumes of this journal, at least, appeared, 
for I have a copy. In a notice in the 
concluding number of vol. i., the publishers 
say :— 

“ Considering the extremely unpropitious time in 
which The Philobiblion was announced, and issued, 
the publishers take great pleasure in stating that 
its success has been sufficient to satisfy their 
expectations, and to warrant its further continuance. 
The Philobiblion, therefore, will be continued 
another year.” 

Twelve numbers, extending to 288 pp., 
completed the first volume. Another twelve 
numbers completed vol. ii., composed of 
290 pp. The last number (No. 24) is dated 
December, 1863, and contains a table of 
contents of Nos. 13 to 24 inclusive, and an 
index to the volume. The publication is of 
considerable interest, and some of the 
articles of exceptional value. I do not 
know whether the journal was continued 
beyond the two volumes I have mentioned. 

W. A. CoPINGER. 


Manchester. 


This delightful periodical, full of interest- 
ing matter and bibliographical data, lasted 
from December, 1861, to December, 1863, 
so that there are altogether 24 numbers. It 
would be an advantage to know who were 
the band of booklovers who produced this 
remarkable magazine. They had a wide 
knowledge of books and a liking for the 
Neo-Platonic literature as interpreted by 
Thomas Taylor. There is a fine copy in the 
Thomas Greenwood Library for Librarians 
at Manchester. Wim A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


No. i. of this journal is dated ‘‘ December, 
1861,”’ and eleven succeeding numbers were 
published at regular monthly intervals, 
No. xii. thus bearing date “ November, 
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1862.” In December, 1862, the publication 
was suspended. No. xiii. is dated ‘‘ January, 
1863,”" and the remaining numbers appeared 
every month without interruption, No. xxiv. 
bearing date ‘“‘ December, 1863.’ The 
twenty-four numbers were issued in two 
volumes at the close of their respective 
years, Dec., 1861—Nov., 1862, and Jan.— 
Dec., 1863. Nos. i.-xiv. were published by 
“Geo. P. Philes & Co., 51, Nassau St., New 
York”; on Nos. xv.-xxiv. the address of 
the publishers appears as ‘‘ 64, Nassau St., 
New York,” while No. xxiv. alone bears the 
additional address of ‘‘ London: Triibner & 
Co., Paternoster Row.” On the title-page of 
No. xxiv. appears a foursquare portrait of 
Erasmus, up the left side, along the top, and 
down the right side of which appear the 
following words :—‘‘ Statimque ut pecuniam 
accepero | Graecos primum auctores, | deinde 
vestes emam. Eras, Epist.’’ 
R. A. Ports. 


The copy of The Philobiblion in this 
library is in two volumes, and consists of 
Nos. 1 to 24. It was a somewhat notable 
publication, and is printed upon India paper. 

Frank J. BurGoyneE. 

Tate Library, Brixton. 


[Mr. A. H. and Mr. H. Tapiey-Sorer 
also thanked for replies. ] 


WORDSWORTH AND BROWNING (10 §. viii. 
466; ix. 33).—I think too much is often 
made of supposed resemblances in modes 
of expression ; at any rate, Mr. Bayne has 
not made good his claim in this particular 
instance. Wordsworth has been vilipended 
somewhat for his supposed pantheistic 
leanings: I have never been able to make 
out on what grounds, though, and if the 
fine sonnet quoted by Mr. LAWRENCE ForD 
is one of the alleged proofs, I think there is 
not much evidence of it to be found there. 
“The Mighty Being,’ as I read it, refers 
to the sea, as Mr. Forp says, and is clearly 
traceable in the lines 

With his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 
Wordsworth, always a close transcriber of 
nature, has caught the life and mind of 
the sea and fixed its immutable aspects 
unerringly. M. L. R. Bresuar. 


The octave of Wordsworth’s sonnet 
culminates in the thought of ‘‘ eternal 
motion,’ which comes from the contem- 
plation of prevalent calm. The time is 
“quiet as a Nun breathless with adoration,” 
and a tranquil sunset is in progress, the 
great orb visibly and solemnly “ sinking 


down.” Thus the eternal motion illustrated 
in one grand expression of mysterious power 
is recognized and described, and then the 
eye turns and finds that “‘ the gentleness of 
heaven broods o’er the Sea.” Here there is 
nothing to suggest the force of individual 
virility in the expanse of waters, which on 
the other hand lies passive as it does when 
it prompts the poet elsewhere to delineate 

This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 
Motion, no doubt, there is, and it is easy to 
perceive it and to suggest its complementary 
relation to the other example of unwearied 
constancy revealed by the setting sun. 
Then the general impression is gathered up 
in the fervent exclamation :— 

Listen ! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 

It is only the exceptional listener, he that 
has ears to hear, who can catch the signifi- 
eance of this cosmical wonder, and realize 
the harmony which intimately informs the 
whole creation. To such a_ privileged 
auditor, however—with ‘‘ a mind sustained 
by recognitions of transcendent power,” 
as the poet says in one place—the glorious 
strains inevitably come, imparting their 
solemn and uplifting message as with a 
voice of thunder. His best opportunities 
fall to him in solitary places, and his hearing 
is substantially aided by silence at once 
deep and undisturbed. It is then that he 
finds in Nature the lesson she is specially 
qualified and designed to convey, and 
perceives that her features and her forces 
are tokens of sweet and perfect order and 
beauty. Thus do responsive spirits awaken 
at the call and challenge which they should 
ignore at their peril, joyfully recognizing 
“a mastery” (as Wordsworth himself 
phrases it) to which they at once yield 
reverent attention. The devoted attitude 
of such rare and enraptured observers sug- 
gests to the poet a striking comparison in 
one of the notable passages of ‘ The Prelude.’ 
They are, he exclaims, 

Like angels stopped upon the way by sound 
Of harmony from Heaven’s remotest spheres. 
THomas Bayne. 


Bittycock”’ (10 S. ix. 27).—I think 
billycocks were introduced some time during 
the forties of last century—at least I do not 
recollect them earlier than that. They must 
not be confounded with ‘“ bowlers,” or 
mélons, as the French call them, of which I 
believe the polite name was originally ‘* deer- 
stalker-hats.’’ A billycock in the beginning 
was of black felt shaped after the fashion of a 
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pudding basin, soft as the pudding, and sur- 
rounded by unstiffened brims, which were 
slightly curved upwards, and of not incon- 
siderable width. St. SwirHrn. 


Dr. Brewer in his ‘Phrase and Fable’ 
says that in his time the old-established 
hatters in the West End still called them 
Coke hats. But there is a striking absence 
of any reference to the year in which William 
Coke “ decided that a hat said to have been 
originally designed by Wm. Bowler, a hatter 
in the Borough, would answer his require- 
ments.”’ If we knew this, perhaps the 
existence at the time of a Mr. Bowler, hatter 
in Southwark, could be verified. It is also 
“stated on good authority’? to have been 
invented by the father of the present Earl 
of Leicester, tha popularly known “ Billy 
Coke ’’; but who is this ‘‘ good authority ” ? 

J. HotpEN 


Pepys in his diary for 3 June, 1667, 
writes :— 

“‘T waited in the Treasury-chamber an hour or 
two, where we saw the County Receivers and 
Accountants for money come to attend ; and one of 
them, a brisk young fellow, with his hat cocked like 
a fool behind, as the present fashion among the 
blades is, committed to the Serjeant.” 

The Rev. Mynors Bright in a note on this 
entry explains :— 

“It was called the Monmouth cock, which, 
according to The Spectator, No. 129, was still worn 
in the west of England by country squires in 1711.” 


JOHN HEBB, 


Hamitton Piace, Hype Park (10 S. ix. 
10).—Hamilton Place was built in 1805, 
on the site of Hamilton Street, which was 
called after Col. James Hamilton, Ranger of 
Hyde Park in the reign of Charles II. An 
entry from the Works Accounts of the Crown 
for 1693-94, quoted by Wheatley, shows 
that the few houses constituting the cul-de- 
sac known as Hamilton Street must have 
existed before 1693. The street remained 
an impasse until 19 June, 1871, and as such 
Wheatley speaks of it so late as 1870, in 
his ‘Round about Piccadilly... In 1871 
the end was opened into Park Lane, in order 
to relieve the traffic which rendered the 
Piccadilly end of Park Lane almost impass- 
able. This necessitated the pulling down 
of the east side (“ London Past and Present ’). 

J. Ho~tpen MacMicwae.. 


In 1814 the great Duke of Wellington 
lived in Hamilton Place (at No. 4), and 
there he received the deputation of the 
Commons and the thanksjof the nation for 
his services in the Peninsular War; and in 


the same house was collected the valuable 
Grenville Library, of 20,000 volumes, 
which was bequeathed by the celebrated 
bibliophile the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville 
to the British Museum. A fine print of 
Hamilton Place, as it existed in 1802, may 
be seen in the Guildhall Library. 

It may be of interest to note that, of the 
seven houses of which Hamilton Place at 
present consists, five are occupied by Jewish 
social magnates. 

H. D’Attron St. Care. 

[Mr. A. S. Lewis and Mr. ALAN Stewart also 
thanked for replies.] 


BrpaxE,” A Farm Toot (J0S. viii. 251). 
—Reference to Wright’s ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary’ will explain this term. Beataze 
means in the dialects of Somerset, Devon, 
and Cornwall a pick or mattock for cutting 
turf; it is also written ‘‘biddix”’ and 
‘* biddicks.’’ Beat, the first part of the 
compound, is an old English word in use in 
Staffordshire, Oxfordshire, and Dorset, 
besides the above-named counties, signifying 
sod, or turf cut for burning ; and is merely 
the early spelling of our modern English 
“peat.” This word, as Prof. Skeat shows 
in his ‘ Dictionary,’ has no affinity with the 
verb ‘‘ to strike,’ but is derived from A.-S. 
betan, to mend or replenish a fire, hence 
fuel.” N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


“ CLOISTERER”’ (10 S. viii. 467).—In the 
charge quoted at the above reference the 
word obviously means what we should now 
call choir-nuns, 7.e., all the members of the 
community other than the lay sisters. I am 
surprised that the ‘ N.E.D.’ takes no account 
of the word “ choir-nun.” 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CALENDAR Rimes (10 S. ix. 50).—A very 
old story. For ‘‘ friend”? read ‘ Finch” ; 
and then the lines will be found in Long- 
fellow’s prose tale entitled ‘ Kavanagh,’ 
chap. xxvii. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


The lines appear in the following form 
in the article ‘Chronology’ in Gregory’s 
‘Dictionary of Arts and Sciences,’ pub- 
lished in 1807 :— 

At Dover Dwell George Brown, Esquire, 

Good Christopher Finch, and David Frier. 
The writer gives no hint as to whether they 
are original or taken from some other source. 

The ‘Epitome of D.N.B.’ under George 
Gregory (1754-1808) mentions the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences’ as having 
been published in 1808. It is in two volumes, 
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both of which bear the date 1807 on the 
title-page. Joun T. Kemp. 


‘‘George Brown” must be a near rela- 
tion of John Brown, for he still “ goes 
marching on.’ He was in the service of 
“N. & Q.’ as early as 3 S. ix. 469, and went 
through many campaigns, eg., 5 S. i. 58, 
179; 78. xii. 244, 353; 85S. ii. 129, 168, 438, 
492. He has earned his discharge. 

W. C. B. 

(Mr. G. H. Courtenay and St. also 
thanked for replies. ] 


Mince Pie anp Pupprine (10S. ix. 
46, 73).—W. C. B. has been unfortunate in 
his experiences. Rare indeed must be the 
mincemeat or the Christmas pudding that is 
not founded on chopped suet; and what 
are ‘‘plums ”’ if not the currants and raisins 
which contribute to the flavour and the 
indigestibility of our Yuletide dainties ? 
Long years ago in Lincolnshire my grand- 
mother used to say that mincemeat, partly 
composed of flesh, porcine and internal, but 
I know not exactly what, resulted in minch 
pies ; whereas mince pies had beef suet as 
the sole animal contributary to their 
contents. St. SwitHIn. 


Iam with W. C. B. in his complaint about 
these Christmas-season dainties as made 
generally nowadays. My grandmothers and 
my mother made them in the old-fashioned 
Derbyshire style, and of later years—though 
some changes in the method appear— 
most of those I have partaken of up 
to the present are the concoction of an 
old lady ‘‘ Darbyshire born and Darby- 
shire bred.” I well remember how, with 
a plate of cold plum pudding on my 
lap, it was possible, like “Little Jack 
Horner,” to ‘* put in my thumb, and pull 
out a plum ”’—a large Valentia raisin, cooked 
to the size of a damson-plum, neither 
chopped nor shredded. Chopped fruits and 
peels were used, but whole raisins were put 
C/?. that, perhaps, plums might be pulled 
out. 

I find on making inquiry that in the plum 
puddings I have tasted in recent years there 
were raisins (two kinds), currants, figs, dates, 
lemon and citron peels, all chopped fine; and 
that in the mixture, with flour and suet, of 
ten to fourteen pounds, twenty-four fresh 
€ggs were worked. Some, I am told, work 
m carrots to give colour, sugar and treacle 
providing the ‘sweetenin’.”” Tho whole- 


plum times are over, when boys and girls 
used to find pleasure in picking out the 
“stones” of the raisins, “ flirting” them 


away with the finger and thumb—just in the 
way apple pips are treated—so as to ensure 
plums in puddings another day. 

Mince pies, besides the pastry portion, 
were a mixture of two or three kinds of 
boiled meats, raisins, currants, peels, apples, 
all chopped fine, sugar, honey, well worked 
together with cowslip wine—the real 
home-made wine. This mixture constituted 
the “meat”? with which the crusts were 
filled. It was a mixture that would keep 
for more than a year, and improve in 
flavour. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Surely W. C. B. must have been most 
unfortunate in his choice of a confectioner. 
It would be hard luck indeed to have to 
submit to a plum pudding without any 
plums in it. I certainly have never come 
across such a fraud yet. May it belong ere 
I set my eyes uponhim! I am particularly 
fond of raisins, and cannot even imagine 
a Christmas pudding without them. They 
are undoubtedly conspicuous objects in all 
the receipts compounded annually in this 
part of the world. I invariably, too, 
find plums in my mince pies ; but the meat 
is mostly lacking. I have tasted them 
with minced beef amongst the ingredients, 
but certainly prefec them without it. There 
is a mince pie known in Northamptonshire 
as a “sweet-pie”’ or a “light-pie.” It is 
often made at a pig-killing, and consists of 
the pig’s lights boiled and chopped fine, to 
which are added plums, currants, chopped 
apples, sugar, and spice. This is fairly 
edible, but not, in my opinion, to be 
compared to the Christmas mince pie of the 
present day. Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Lynpuourst’s Marriace Act (10 S. ix. 
50).—In 1814 Henry, Duke of Beaufort, 
married Georgiana Frederica, daughter of 
the Hon. Henry Fitzroy: she died 11 May, 
1821, and his grace married secondly, in 
1822, Emily Frances, his first wife’s half- 
sister, she being the daughter of Charles 
Culling Smith by the widow of Henry Fitz- 
roy. Lord Lyndhurst’s Act was not passed 
specially to apply to this marriage, though 
it is probable it had its influence. The 
marriage, though not void, was voidable by 
sentence of an ecclesiastical court pro- 
nounced during the lifetime of both parties ; 
and the Act provided that marriages be- 
tween persons within the prohibited degrees 
of affinity which were solemnized before 
31 Aug., 1835, were not to be annulled for 
that cause, but that all such marriages (in- 
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cluding those within similar degrees of con- 
sanguinity) solemnized after that date were 
to be absolutely void. J. 


Henry Somerset, seventh Duke of 
Beaufort (1792-1853), married secondly, 
on 29 June, 1822, Emily Frances, daughter 


| known fact that secret services of this kind 
are usually paid for out of secret-service 
| Sanda, and not publicly acknowledged. If 
| the suggestion of Mr. W. R. Prior is correct, 
/that a Russian officer aided Mackenzie, this 
/quite accounts for the secrecy observed 
afterwards. E. C. MAcKENZIF. 


of Charles Culling Smith. She was his first | 


wife’s half-sister, both ladies being daughters 
of Anne, sister of the great Duke of Welling- 
ton. This marriage, being within the “ pro- 
hibited degrees of affinity,’ was voidable by 
sentence of the Ecclesiastical Court. No 
such sentence was passed, and the voidability 
was annulled by the Act of 1835, from which 
date, however, all such marriages were 
declared to be absolutely void. Such 
marriages were legalized by the Act of 1907. 
A. R. Bay ey. 


HAND” IN THE ‘N.E.D.’ (10 S. 
ix. 6).—I should certainly not hyphen “ nigh 
hand.” The hyphen serves no purpose, 
unless it is intended to inform an ignorant 
reader that the words are to be pronounced 
as one. If so, why not spell it at once 
“nighhand”’? The ordinary reader does 
not care about the origin of the words, and 
the scholar knows. RarpH THomas. 


** Nigh hand ”’ hereabout is used in various 
ways. ‘ Gain-hand ”’ runs it closely in some 
meanings. Some pronounce the compound 
ni’-nd, and it is used in cases where some one 
barely escapes an accident. It also is used 
for ‘“‘near ” or ‘‘close by.” 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


I regret that in my former note I 


inadvertently wrote nigh’d for nigh’nd. 
I have seen this localism printed nynd, 
but it is undoubtedly a contraction of 
“nigh hand,” for sometimes one hears it 
spoken as “ nigh’and,”’ with a strong accent 
on the first word. Usually, however, it is 
heard as nigh’nd. C. C. B. 


THe Treaty or Tisit: Coin 
MACKENZIE (10S. viii. 469, 510; ix. 31). 
The obituary notice of Colin Mackenzie 
appeared in The Times on 26 Nov., 1851, 

6. I am not aware that he left any 
memoirs or diary. 

Though it is 100 years since the event, 
one thing is absolutely certain. Mackenzie 
himself gave the story of the interview as 
I related it. Unfortunately, no king’s 


A. 


counsel can cross-examine him now. What. 


reward he received for his most plucky feat 
I do not know. It is, however, a well- 


MorTHERHOOD LATE IN LIFE (10 viii. 
449; ix. 57).—A Virginian clergyman (the 
Rev. A. B. Tizzard, of Chesterfield County) 
records the case of a negro woman in 1868 
giving birth to a child in her fifty-first year, 
she never having had a child previously. 
This is an almost unique instance of the 
birth of a child to a pure-blooded negress 
at such an advanced age. A medical man 
who has spent over forty years in the “ black 
belt ’’ of the U.S.A. states that he has never 
known a black woman to have a child after 
the age of forty-five. I can, however, recall 
several instances of children being born to 
women of mixed blood (half negro and half 
white) who had attained that age, though 
I am told this, too, is extremely unusual. 

A case is cited in Norwich, England 
(‘Strange Occurrences and Remarkable 
Events,’ no date), of 
‘a woman named Martha Neal, who remained 
unwed till she had attained the great age of sixty- 
one, and who eight months after her marriage at. 


that age had a female child, very strong and well- 
formed, who lived to extreme old age.” 


FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


To the instances of women _ bearing 
children when past the age of fifty may be 
added that of the mother of the Rev. 
Richard Cecil. In the memoir of the latter 
by the Rev. Josiah Pratt the following 
passage occurs 

‘Mr. C. was born after his Mother was fifty years 
old, and after an interval of ten years had elaps' 
since the birth of her preceding child. It is worthy 
of remark that, during her travail with this child 
of her old age, her heart was overwhelmed with 
sorrow. Her years, and other circumstances not 
necessary to be here mentioned, raised in her mind 
the most terrific apprehensions. Yet this child was 

| the comfort and the honour of her latter days !” 


JoHN T. Kemp. 


CoLtLEGE H&RALDIQUE DE FRANCE (10 S. 
viii. 368, 392, 438).—Surely the Canadian 
College of Arms, of which Viscount Forsyth 
de Fronsac is ‘‘ Herald-Marshall,” is but @ 
private institution, and in no sense official. 
I thought that it was recognized that only 
one French Canadian title had survived to 
_the present day, viz.. that of Baron de 
Longueiiil. So ‘ Debrett’ says. Q. 
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Potty Kennepy: Potty Jones (10 
vii. 344).—My statement that ‘“ there is 
nothing dubious about the well - known 
mezzotint of Miss Kennedy by T. Watson 
after Reynolds” appears to be somewhat 
premature. According to Bromley’s ‘ Cata- 
logue, p. 439, the portrait represents 
“Polly (?) Jones, alias Kennedy,” and thus, 
even in the year 1793, there was some 
doubt about her real name. A _ further 
attempt to identify the picture was made 
in the ‘Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ by 
Leslie and Taylor, i. 394-8, where the lady 
is called Polly Kennedy, and a picturesque 
description is given of her successful en- 
deavours to save her two brothers from the 
gallows. This work, however, is not always 
accurate in these matters; and after examin- 
ing a great many contemporary accounts of 
the case of Mathew and Patrick Kennedy, I 
have discovered that the name of the sister 
who struggled so bravely to obtain their 
pardon was not Polly (or rather Mary), but 
Catherine. Thus, if the well known engrav- 
ing by Thomas Watson after Reynolds of 
the lady in the Eastern dress, and holding 
a handkerchief in her right hand, is really a 

ortrait of the heroine who interceded for 
er brothers, its inscription should read 
“Miss Kitty Kennedy.” 

Still, it is not at all certain that it does 
represent this lady. About that period 
there were several Miss Kennedys among 
the frail sisterhood. It will be remembered 
that in 1763 Lord Pembroke gave a list of 
courtesans to Casanova in which there were 
three women of this name (‘ Mémoires de 
Jacques Casanova,’ Bruxelles, 1871, v. 445). 
Moreover, Reynolds painted the picture in 
question for Sir Charles Bunbury, and I 
have failed to discover any evidence for 
the presumption that he was a cher ami 
of Kitty Kennedy. Among her admirers 
were Lord Robert Spencer, John St. John, 
Lord Fife, and Lord Suffolk; but I have 
never seen her name mentioned in connexion 
with Bunbury. 

There was another famous courtesan 
named Polly Kennedy, who lived in 
Great Russell Street, and who, after being 
before the public for a space of ten or 
twelve years, reached the height of her 
fame about 1772. She had been the mistress 
of Ned Shuter, and was renowned for her 
avarice. As Reynolds’s picture appears to 
represent a fully matured woman, who 


may at least have reached the age of 
thirty, it is quite possible that it is a portrait 
of this Polly Kennedy. Still, it would be 


it is certain that in 1770 she helped to 
console Sir Charles Bunbury for the loss 
of his faithless Lady Sarah. The only 
thing of which we can be sure is that if 
it really does represent a lady who bore 
the name of Polly Kennedy, it is not a 
portrait of the woman who saved the lives 
of her two brothers. 

I have nothing to add to my remarks 
about Polly Jones. She was a distinct 
personality from either of the Miss Kennedys 
whom I have mentioned, and because of 
her connexion with Lord Bolingbroke, and 
her loves and quarrels with the King’s 
brother, Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumber- 
land, was quite as celebrated as either of 
those ladies. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


PRE-REFORMATION TABERNACLE (10 S. 
viii. 507 ; ix. 57).—A writer in an antiquarian 
journal claims that the portable tabernacle 
was certainly in use in this country in the 
fifteenth century. If so, I have been unable 
to find it referred to in any inventory of 
church goods so far. The suspensio in the 
form of a dove was probably in use in most, 
if ‘not all, conventual churches before the 
sixteenth century; and where that was 
not used, the reserved sacrament was pre- 
sumably kept in the aumbry. A writer 
in The Westminster Cathedral Chronicle, 
vol. ii. No. 1, says :-— 

“The portable tabernacle—placed on the altar— 
is known to have been in use in some parts of 
France in the fifteenth century ; but it was obvi- 
ously wanting in security, and in 1457 the Bishop 
of Grenoble ordered the reserve in his diocese to be 
henceforth kept in an aumbry to be formed in the 
wall of the apse.” 

The same writer says further that “in Ger- 
many and some other European countries 
a number of ancient aumbries still serve 
their original purpose.” It would be inter- 
esting to know how many of these aumbries 
are still in existence in Pre-Reformation 
Churches, and what tradition remains as to 
their former use. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


CuHantry AT Norruram (108. ix. 8).—In 
reference to the ‘Crown Presentations to 
Livings’ printed in the Sussex Archeological 
Collections, vol. xxi. (not xxiii.), may I point 
out that the ‘‘ Chantry of the Chapel in the 
King’s manor ”’ refers to Maresfield, and not 
to Northiam ? 

The compiler of the list of Crown pre- 
sentations was at fault in _ identifying 
“Thamme” as Northiam, for the latter 
place was known at that period as “ Nord- 


rash to insist upon the conjecture until 


hamme.”’ 
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It is difficult now to identify “ Ihamme,”’ 
but it is presumably in the parish of 
Icklesham. A good deal of information will 
be found in Cooper’s ‘History of Winchel- 
sea, London, 1850. THEODORE CRAIB. 


‘Karty FisHer’s Jig’ (10 S. ix. 50).— 
From 8S. J. Adair Fitzgerald’s ‘Stories of 
Famous Songs,’ pp. 114-17, I copy the follow- 
ing 

“Tn the I//ustrated London News for February 16th 
and March Ist, 1856, it is authoritatively stated that 
‘Yankee Doodle’ was based upon ‘ Kitty Fisher’s 
Jig.’ This jig is to be found in Walsh’s ‘Collection 
of Dances,’ published in 1745, and is there associated 
with the well-known nursery rhyme :— 

Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it, 
Not a penny was there in ’t, 
Only binding round it. 
‘Fisher’s Jig,’ besides being in Walsh’s ‘ Dances, 
reappears in Thomson & Sons’ ‘Twenty - Four 
Country Dances,’ 1760, and again in 1773. A meri- 
torious version of the song was written by one 
J.S. Fessenden, ‘ Original Poems,’ 1804, but there 
are forty-eight stanzas. Indeed, to go into the 
subject fully a volume would be required to be 
written.” 
JAMES WATSON. 
Folkestone. 


‘BritisH BIoGRAPHY’ OF THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY (10 S. ix. 50).—Corre- 
spondents requiring information upon pre- 
Victorian literature would often save time 
and trouble by first consulting Lowndes’s 
‘Manual’ or my Indices to ‘B.P.C.’. Appa- 
rently, on p. 275 of Lowndes appears the 
book above sought for :— 

“British Biography...... from Wickliff to the Pre- 
sent Time, 1766-73. [Edited by Joseph Towers.] 
10 vols., 8vo._ Afterwards reprinted bya syndicate, 
including T. Longman.” 

Other most useful works for that particular 
century are as follow :— 

Bayle (Peter), ‘Critical and Historical Dictionary.’ 

1734-7, 5 vols., folio. 

* Biographia Britannica,’ 1778-93, 7 vols., folio. 
Chalmers, ‘ General Biographical Dictionary,’ 1812- 
1817, 32 vols., 8vo. 
Noorthouck (John), ‘Historical and Classical Dic- 
tionary,’ 1776, 2 vols., 8vo. 
Doubtless these may all be seen at any good 
public library possessing a capable librarian. 
Wo. JAGGARD. 


ALEXANDERS OF IRELAND AND SCOTLAND : 


SuIRDALE (10 S. ix. 28).—I happen to have | ® 


some documents which concern the ancestors 
of the Donoughmores, and relate the way 
in which Knocklofty passed into their 
possession. If H. B. R. will send me his 
private address, I will endeavour to find 
them and forward them for his perusal next 


July. The house where they are stored 
is let till that date. 
(Miss) IX. Batuurst. 
Dromenagh, Freshwater Bay, I. of W. 


| Ricwarp WESTON: SOAP-MAKING 
(10 S. viii. 509).—The following is a copy of 
the patent granted ‘“‘de anno sexto Caroli 
Regis” (Part 10, n. 2) :— 


“* Soap.—R. xvij die Decembris con Rob’to Carver, 
Georgio Gage, Will’o Russell mil., Thome Russell, 
Thome Hicks, Andre Palmer, Edw’ Stradling et 
Ric’o Weston, mil., priviledge to make hard 
soape and softe soape, Soape Ashes or Potashes, 
wt the materialls of this Kingdome p’ termino- 
xiiij. Annos.” 


J. HotpEN MacMICcHAEL. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Archeologia Aliana; or, Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity. Published by the Society 
of fatigue of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Third 
Series, Vol. III. (Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Andrew 
Reid & Co.) 

Tuis issue of the Archwologia liana is a treasure- 
house of historic information. It does not contain 
a single article that is poor of its kind, and some 
are of a high degree of excellence. The authorities 
who are responsible by no means confine them- 
selves to the remote past, but give at times solid 
information on what may be called a remote present 
when art and archeology are intimately connected 
therewith. Mr. Richard Welford’s interesting paper 
on the three Richardsons is a case in point. 

Mr. Welford has also contributed what must 
have been a work of great labour, an essay on ‘ The 
Typography of Newcastle from 1639 to 1800.’ It 
contains in the first place biographical information 
concerning all the ewonstle printers who have 
—— their art between the above dates, and a 
ist, so far as is known, of all the books issued by 
them. We cannot assume that this catalogue is 
absolutely complete, but are not able to point out a 
single omission, although we think there must 
some, even among the books properly so called, for 
we know well how often pamphlets which relate 
to some passing excitement, even in these days, 

rish utterly. When we call to mind _ those 
issues of the printers that are not properly books, 
such as ballads, broadsides, and chapbooks, we feel 
that the whole stock cannot yet Tavs been gar- 
nered. A great work has, however, been accom- 

lished, and we have no doubt—now that a 

oundation has not only been laid, but the structure 
also rendered almost complete—the little that 
has escaped discovery will be registered as time 
oes on. 

On the Ist of January, 1747, The Newcastle General 
Magazine appeared, and was continued to the end 
of 1760. The prospectus is here reprinted. It is 
| an instructive document, showing as it does how 

different were the lives of our forefathers, so far as 
| things literary were concerned, from our own. We 
| are told, for example, that the London magazines 

i did not arrive at their destination ‘‘at soonest 
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before the 13th and ae the 20th Days of the 
succeeding Month for which they are published, and 
the carriers from the Northern Counties and North 
Britain not coming to this town till the week after 
their Arrival here, it frequently happens that great 
numbers of Country Readers never see any of these 
Pamphlets till near a Month after their Publication, 
by which delay some Parts otf their Contents are 
quite stale, and the rest less acceptable.” The first 
winting-press known to have been established at 

ewcastle was that of Robert Baker, the King’s 
winter. On 29 May, 1639, Charles I. arrived at 
Newenstle on his lamentable career towards Scot- 
land, and Baker arrived about the same time—Mr. 
Welford thinks a day or two earlier. He at once 
printed a royal proclamation for distribution. 
There must have been, one would think, a large 
issue, but only one copy is now known to be in 
existence: it is to be seen in the Public Record 


Ottice. 

Mr. Bradshaw’s paper on ‘The Black Death in 
the Palatinate of Durham’ is, so far as we are 
aware, the first investigation relating to that 
terrible scourge as it affected the extreme north of 
England. The information is compiled almost 
solely from evidence furnished by contemporary 
manuscripts. The plague entered the Palatinate 
in or about July, 1349. By what route it made its 
way is uncertain. The natural course for it to take 
would be by the great highways, and in that case 
the people of Darlington or Stockton would have 
been the first victims; but Mr. Bradshaw, doubt- 
less with good reason, thinks it ‘‘entered by the 
sea, either at Sunderland or Hartlepool, probably 
the former.” Durham seems to have suffered quite 
as much as the rest of England. We: trust that the 
author will find time to give a fuller account than 
we have now before us. The unrivalled series of 
records preserved at Durham must furnish many 
details such as we may look for in vain elsewhere. 

‘North-Country Arms of the Sixteenth Century,’ 
from a manuscript formerly in the collection of 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, edited by Mr. C. H. Blair, is 
avaluable contribution to Northern heraldry. The 
date of the manuscript cannot be definitely arrived 
at. We conjecture that it was produced somewhat 
early in the reign of Henry VIII. The notes given 
are perhaps sometimes too short, but are of great 
value so far as they go. As is natural, the armorial 
insignia of Henry, fifth Earl of Northumberland, 
are more elaborately treated than those of lesser 
men. Crests are given in some cases. We fin 
them in the case of Bellingham, Tunstall, FitzHugh, 
Conyers, and Dacre ; but they do not occur in many 
other families, of which Norton, Darcy, Grey, 
Heron, and Lilburne may be quoted as examples. 
The shield of Ogle quarters Bertram of Bothal, Or, 
an orle azure, the same as Baliol, with a difference 
of tincture. Is this a mark of blood-kinship, which 
was really the case, or merely of feudal tenure ? 
The Bertrams of Elswick, Northumberland, who 
suffered much for their royalism under the Common- 
wealth, bore the same arms ; but their descent from 
the Bothal race has, we believe, never nm satis- 
factorily demonstrated. 


THE seventieth edition of the Peerage and 
Baronetage by Sir Bernard Burke and his son 
Mr. Ashworth P. Burke, and published by Messrs. 
Harrison & Sons, has reached us. It is impossible 
here to go into the details of the information 
contained in this monumental volume, and_ the 
public will trust the learned authors of the work for 


its general accuracy. However, we may note that 
after a short inspection we discovered that the title 
| and lineage of Baron Davey remain in the volume, 
| although he died early last year and his title became 
extinct. The armorial bearings also are not 
reproduced with the same clearness as heretofore, 
many of them being es gerard from very rough 
woodcuts. Examples of what we mean may be 
seen in the arms of Dundas of Arniston, Clifford 
of Flaxbourne, Broadbent, Brocklebank, and 
| Alexander of Dublin. By the way the last- 
mentioned baronet seems to have completely 
changed his crest of late, and to have abandoned 
that borne by the Caledon branch of his family and 
the extinct Earls of Stirling. The volume contains 
notices of two extinct Reid baronetcies. Why are 
/not these relegated to Mr. Ashworth Burke’s 
excellent work devoted to extinct honours ? 

The whole is well indexed, and wears, as usual, 
its lordly dress of scarlet and gold; but we doubt 
if the binding will stand the strain of such a huge 
mass of paper. As time goes on, peers multiply, 
and lineages grow longer, and since 1897 the pages 
have increased in number from 1,838 to 2,486. We 
suggest that it would be wise to make two volumes 

‘of the work, as is done in the case of the ‘ Landed 
_ Gentry.’ 

Lodge’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage foi 
198, published by Kelly’s Visscturion is this year 
edite be Sir Arthur E. Vicars, Ulster King at 
Arms, whose name is a_ guarantee for sound and 
efficient work in all heraldic matters. This is the 
seventy-seventh issue of Lodge, a handsome volume 
with many advantages. It includes the work called 
till 1902 ‘Foster’s Peerage,’ from that well-known 

| genealogist. In this issue the editor has given 
= attention to coat armour, and many new 
| blocks have been drawn for the illustrations which 
have been a valuable and special feature of Lodge 
for years. The editor issues 1 caveat regarding the 
bearing by some baronets of arms which are not 
legally recorded. The issue of Knights is specially 
included, and we have pleasure in stating that 
close scrutiny of details has shown remarkable 
accuracy. n interesting section deals with. 
‘Peerages which have become Dormant, Ex- 
tinct, or Abeyant since 1878,’ and includes many 
notable names, such as those of Beaconsfield, Bowen, 
Brampton, and Leighton. One pleasing feature of 
the volume is that the advertisements are quite 
distinct from the text. In too many annuals of 
to-day this is not so. Altogether, this comely 
volume, in its coat of red and on, isa worthy record 
of the ‘‘ sommités” of to-day. 


TuE January issue of The Reliquary, now under 
the editorship of Dr. Cox, is a strong number. 
‘The Rubens Tapestries at Bramshill,’ ‘The 
Ancient Capital of Findland,’ and ‘Some Interest- 

ing Essex Brasses’ are all well-illustrated articles 
of merit. There are some capable signed and un- 
signed reviews of books; and a summary of recent 
literature of a kind likely to attract readers of 
The Reliquary promises to be a very useful feature. 
This month, as is natural with a novelty, the proofs 
have escaped their due amount of correction. 
‘Items and Comments’ covers a wide field with 
success, and is piquant as well as informative. 


The Clergy Directory for 1908 (J. 8. Phillips) is a 
valuable record which will also serve as a general 
book of reference to parishes. It is well and 
accurately printed. 
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BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—FEBRUARY. 


Mr. Tuomas Baker’s Catalogue 520 contains 
choice sets under Chrysostom, the Henry Brad- 
shaw Society, Suarez, &c. A magnificent of 
Philo-Judzus, 2 vols., royal folio, from the library 
of the Duke of Sutherland, is 10/. 10s. In addition to 
the usual divinity to be found in Mr. Baker’s cata- 
logues, there are in this many general items, in- 
cluding ‘The Irving Shakespeare,’ 2/. 2s.; Morris’s 
‘British Birds,’ 4/. 5s.; the ‘New English Die- 
tionary,’ vols. i.-iii., 3/. 10s. ; Miss Bradley’s ‘ Annals 
of Westminster Abbey,’ 1/. ls.; Keats, Buxton 
Forman’s edition, 4 no royal 8vo, 2/.; and * Pic- 
_—— Palestine,’ edited by Sir Charles Wilson, 


We have received from Messrs. J. & J. Leighton 
the thirteenth part of their valuable Catalogue of 
Early Printed Books and Manuscripts. The beau- 
tifully executed illustrations—many of them the 
size of the originals—add much to the value of this 
carefully compiled list, which, although it reaches 
only to Chr-, already numbers over seven thousand 
five hundred items. To whatever page we turn, 
we find rarities and first editions. We note justa 
few of the principal contents. First of all, under 
a come the ‘ Historia Romana’ 
and ‘De Bellis Civilibus,’ Ratdolt, 1477. A note 
states that these are ‘‘two of the finest specimens 
of early typography ever done, with most artistic 
borders and initials, the earliest books so decorated.” 
Redgrave is quoted as saying, ‘‘To my mind there 
are few printed books of any age which can be com- 
pared with the Appian of 1477.” The price is 26/. 

Jany notable entries occur under Chronicles. The 
second edition of ‘Bergomensis Supplementum 
Chronicarum,’ 1485, is 3/. 3s. ; and the rare edition 
of 1490, 10/.10s. Another scarce item is the first 
edition of both volumes of Froissart (the title of 
vol. i. missing), London, Pynson, 1523-5, 247. Hig- 
den’s ‘ Policronicon,’ Westminster, Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1495, is 90/. This contains the earliest 
example of music printed in England, and it was 
reproduced in ‘Facsimiles of Early Printed Books 
in the British Museum,’ 1897. There is another 
copy of Higden, the 1527 edition, a very fine and 
perfect original example, 70/. Dibdin says the title- 
page is ‘* se the most magnificent of which the 
early annals of English printing can boast.” Among 
French Chronicles is a MS. of the fifteenth century, 
‘L’Histoire du Monde,’ 35 large painted and illu- 
minated miniatures, 90/. Under Catherine of Alex- 
andria is ‘La Deuota Rapresentatione di Santa 
Catherina.’ The Sacra which 
corresponds to the French mystére and the English 
miracle play, acquired a special development. in 
Florence, all the narratives of the Old and New 
Testament and the legends of the saints being 
adapted. This one is dated Firenze, 1554, and is 
35. ‘ Mer des Histoires’ is the first edition of the 
French version of .the ‘Rudimenta Noviciorum.’ 
It is stated to be one of the finest books ever 

rinted in France, and bears the imprint of ‘‘ Paris, 

ierre le Rouge — Vincent Commin, 1488,” 80/. 
{a copy sold in 1901 for 305/. by public auction). 
‘There are also Carthusian Missals, and a number of 
fine specimens of bindings, English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Netherlands. We are glad to 
see that efforts are being made to interest people in 
On Thursday, Janu- 
, Mr. Cyril Davenport gave a lecture at 


the subject of old bindings. 
ary 23 


Brighton on ‘ —_ English Bookbindings,’ illus- 
trated by beautiful lantern-slides taken and coloured 
by himself. 


Mr. W. M. Murphy sends from Liverpool his 
Catalogue 132, which opens with the Z'vmes re- 
rint of Punch, 9/. 9s. (issued at 20/. net), and 

ubbock’s ‘ Hundred Best Books,’ 5/. Other works 
include Blagdon’s ‘India,’ 1805, 5/. 5s. (the first 
edition, and containing 68 coloured engravings) ; 
two copies of the Edition de Luxe of Staunton’s 
‘Shakespeare’ in 15 vols. (one in original cloth, 
5/. 5s.; the second, bound in tree calf, 10/. 10s.) ; 
Nash’s ‘ Mansions,’ 4 vols. in 1, folio, morocco extra, 
4/. 4s.; Sandford’s ‘Genealogical History of the 
Kings of England,’ first edition, 1677, 42. 10s. : 
Scott’s ‘Border Antiquities,’ 2 vols., large 4to, 
contemporary morocco extra, first edition, 1813, 
1/. 15s.; a set of Surtees’s sporting novels, 6 vols. 
half-morocco, 4/. 15s.; and Jameson’s ‘ Legends o 
the Madonna,’ first edition, 1852, ld. 5s. Under 
Dickens are first editions, and Overs’s ‘ Evenings 
of a Working-Man,’ with Dickens’s preface, 1844, 
18s. There are items under Occult; and a collec- 
tion of pamphlets relating to Queen Caroline, 
Byron, &c., 1816-24, 87. 8s. A printed list of these 
will be forwarded on application to Mr. Murphy. 


THERE is in preparation a series of notes to the 
‘Calendar of Cambridge Wills, 1501-1765,’ recently 
published, giving abstracts from the same. The 
work will issued in 4to, only 75 copies being 
printed, all numbered. The work is dedicated b 
special permission to the Right Hon. Sir J. Gorel 

arnes. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. en answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the ay contributors are requested to 
wee in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


E. Heron-ALLEN.—Please forward address. We 
have an American letter for you. 

CorRIGENDUM. — Ante, p. 77, col. 1, 1. 18, for 
Neate’s” read Mate’s. 


NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
— the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chanvery 

ne, E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (FEBRUARY). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 
77 and 54, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


LONDON, W.C. 


Choice Stock of Books in most classes of Literature, 
especially BELLES LETTRES, THE DRAMA, 
SHAKESPEAREANA, and First Editions of 
Famous Authors. 


Catalogue of New Purchases, Issued Monthly, 
Will be sent Post Free to Bookbuyers. 


“woopcuTs, EARLY BOOKS, 
MSS., &c. 


LEIGHTON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue, 


Containing 1,350 Facsimiles. 
Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. 

Part XIII, CAL—CHRYS, with 164 Facsimiles, including 
Berners’ Froissart, Cambridge bindings, Capgrave 1516 
Cepio 1477, anda large collection of Early Chronicles 

[Now ready, price 2s. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


W. MULLER 
16, Grape Street, New roam Street, 
London, W.C. 

SUPPLIES RAPIDLY AND CHEAPLY 
Foreign Books and 
Periodicals. 

CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
State Subject. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1854, 
104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Scientific, Mathematical, 
and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS, 


New and Second-Hand. 


All as to Prices of in our 
very large stock answered. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short notice 
any obtainable book in the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 


| 151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


DULAU & COQO,, 


37, Soho Square, London 
(Established in 1792), 

SUPPLY ALL FOREIGN AND ENGLISH BOOKS. 
AGENTS APPOINTED FOR THE SALE OF THE 
NATURAL HISTORY PUBLICATIONS OF , 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
AND OF SEVERAL LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
BAEDEKER’S TOURIST GUIDE-BOOKS. 


A Large Stock of French, German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
Swedish, Russian, “and Oriental Books kept on 
hand to select from. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


A LITTLE LIST OF BOOKS, 


COMPRISING SETS OF 

Standard Authors; Selections from the Libraries 
of Jos. Hatton, Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes), 
Ranger Gull (Guy Thorne), &c., Presentation 
| Copies; First Editions; Works on Costume, 


Art, Spiritualism, Masonry, &c., 
HAS JUST BEEN ISSUED. 


| Gratis and Post Free on Application to— 
CHAS. J. SAWYER, Ltd., 
29 & 31, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
| LONDON, W.C. 
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FROM CHATTO & WINDUS'’S LIST. 


EARLY PAINTERS OF THE NETHERLANDS FROM THE 

VAN EYCK TO PIETER BRUEGHEL, THE ELDER. 
By POL DE MONT, Director of the Royal Museum, Antwerp. With 50 Reproductions in 
Coloured Collotype after the Original Paintings selected by the Author. 


EARLY GERMAN PAINTERS FROM MEISTER WILHELM 
OF COLOGNE TO ADAM ELSHEIMER. 


By MAX FRIEDLAENDER, Director of the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin. With 50 Repro- 
ductions in Coloured Collotype after the Original Paintings selected by the Author. The price 
of each of the above works is 50 net; or ten payments of £5 Ss. net each. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE QUATTROCENTO AND CINQUECENTO. 


By WILHELM BODE, General Director of the Royal Museums, Berlin. With 75 Reproduc- 
tions in Coloured Collotype after the Original Paintings selected by the Author. £75 net; 
or fifteen payments of £5 Ss, net each. 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS, in announcing the above important volumes, have the privilege 
of first introducing to the English public the results of yet another advance in modern colour-printing. 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS beg to notify that as the English edition of the above-mentioned 
works is limited to One Hundred Copies of each—Fifty of which are for America—they cannot guarantee 
delivery. Orders will be executed in strict rotation as received, applicants for all three works having 


precedence over those for one only. 
Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


THE PARADISE OR GARDEN 
OF THE HOLY FATHERS. 


Being Histories of the Anchorites, Recluses, Coenobites, Monks, 
and Ascetic Fathers of the Deserts of Egypt between A.D. CCL. 
and A.D. CCCC. circiter. 


Compiled by ATHANASIUS, Archbishop of Alexandria ; PALLADIUS, Bishop of Helenopolis ; 
SAINT JEROME, and others. Now Translated out of the Syriac, with Notes and Introduction, 
by ERNEST A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A. Litt.D. D.Litt., Keeper of the Assyrian and 
Egyptian Antiquities in the British Museum. 2 vols. extra crown 8vo (about 8} by 5% in.), with 
Frontispiece Reproductions from the Syriac MS., 15s. net. 


These volumes will for the first time make available for the general English reader the famous 
‘Book of Paradise,’ by PALLADIUS, HIERONYMUS, and others; ‘The Sayings of the Fathers’ of 
the Egyptian Desert, by various hands ; and the ‘ Life of St. Anthony the Great,’ by ANASTASIUS— 
works of the greatest intrinsic value as a record of manners and of the social dispensations of the 
Eremites and Ascetics of the Egyptian Desert, even apart from their equally strong religious and 
historical interest as a light upon early Alexandrian Christianity. 


Globe. —‘* Will delight all lovers of the Oriental who are fortunate enough to obtain these volumes. 
The translations are prefaced by an explanatory introduction at once learned and interesting, and just 
what the ordinary reader wants to enable him to understand the origin and the fascination of the 
tales.” 

Scotsman.—** The work is of great interest for the light which it throws upon the beginnings and 
early forms and causes of development of monasticism and the ascetic idea.” 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buil Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Piinted by 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—saturday, February 1, 1908. 
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